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Quill Marple 


C wuts You / 


The man who takes possession of a new Cadillac 
is in for a double surprise. First of all, he will find 
riding in his Cadillac thrilling and delightful be- 
yond even his fondest expectations. And then, 
as the miles mellow the thrill of his first ride into 
a deep appreciation of the car’s basic goodness— 


he will discover its economy! He will learn how 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* GENERAL MOTORS 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


dependable the car is—and how very long it is 
between refueling stops. If you are one of the 
many motorists who have been thinking of 


moving up to Cadillac—why not see your ealet 


today? We think you'll be surprised ard delighted 


when you find out how easy and practical it has 
y 


become to own—‘‘The Standard of the World 
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A {eydenjrost- 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry's endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 


Aerial surveys, usine advanced 


eauip- 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 
& 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 
and found a new oil frontier 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive. industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 























ER ITS THE B-W AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION ! BRINGS NEW 
SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY... NEW 
PERFORMANCE TO MAKE YOU AN EVEN 
BETTER DRIVER. YOU'LL COMMAND AN UNBROKEN 
FLOW OF POWER... CRUISE ON 15% FEWER 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS. THERES INSTANT PICK-UP 
NO WORRIES ABOUT CREEPING OR “RUNNING AWAY” 
ON HILLS. MORE LEADING MAKES OF CARS WILL 
SOON OFFER THIS NEWEST MOTORING ADVANCE. 
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FIRE NOW HOES THE COTTON/ , a 
THIS TRACTOR-MOUNTED FLAME THROWER DcES THE WoRK | WEW RUBBER FLOOR P HOU 
OF 50 HOE-HANDS IT DESTROYS INA FLASH THE OUTWEARS MARBLE / 15° 
ee eo ee eee CH CONE RE SO TOUGH IS A WIDELY USED FLOOR TILE, THAT TESTS SHOW FOR 
REACHED BY CULTIVATING MACHINES ... YET DOESN'T IT ACTUALLY WEARS BETTER THAN MARBLE... RESISTS DIRT AND 

HARM THE COTTON. THE BLASTING FLAME IS SCUFFING. THIS DURABILITY IS ACHIEVED WITH THE HELP OF A 3 
PRESSURE FED BY A COMPRESSOR DRIVEN WITH A SYNTHETIC RESIN, B-W'S MARBON “8000" ONLY 3 OUNCE IN A : 
CHAIN FROM B-W'S MORSE CHAIN. 9°X9" TILE IS NEEDED FOR THIS SUPER- SURFACE THAT STAYS 


RESILIENT AND EASY ON THE FEET. 


185 PRODUCTS A 
IW hak H2E MADE BY ad Ee 
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| DELIVERING FLAMING DEATH To WEEDS... 
“REDUCING ENGINE REVOLUTIONS IN 'SHIFILESS 
DRIVING... TAKING THE SUN OUT OF SUNLIGHT / 


INSO MANY WAYS. B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL 
| TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
| EVERY Day.* 
| #£0R EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. 
| EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
} 
| 













HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 

FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-WEQUIPPED 
IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-WHOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 






WINGS, TAIL AND 
A PROPELLER “BUTTON ON“ 


A To THIS REVOLUTIONARY VEHICLE IN 
P) 5 MINUTES. AND NO TOOLS NEEDED. IT CRUISES HIGHWAYS 
T AT 60 MILES AN HOUR... SKYWAYS AT TWICE THAT SPEED. 
/ AS IN 50 MANY CONVENTIONAL AUTOS AND PLANES, THE 
T! DRIVE SYSTEM WHICH CARRIES POWER FROM THE ENGINE 


INCLUDES SPECIAL FLEXIBLE JOINTS FROM B-wW's 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 


FROST MAKES 
REFRIGERATORS WORK 
OVERTIME ... WASTES ELECTRICITY. a 
3/8 INCHES OF FROST ON THE FREEZING « eee 
UNIT 1S LIKE 3 INCHES OF SOLIDGRANITE IN yt ez 
PREVENTING PROPER CHILLING OF FOOD. FAMOUS ' AE. 
_B-WNORGE REFRIGERATOR DRIVES OFF 4 
FROST AUTOMATICALLY. EACH MIDNIGHT, 
THE EXCLUSIVE NORGE SELF-D-FROSTE : 
DOES THE JOB WITHOUT 
FUSS OR MUSS. 
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WEAVING BRONZE TO FIGHT TH 


AS DEFTLY AS WEAVING FABRIC, B-W’S INGERSOLL 
WEAVES DURABLE METAL INTO KOOLSHADE, THE 
WORLDS MOST EFFECTIVE SUN SCREEN FOR 
WINDOWS. ON SPECIAL LOOMS, THIN BRONZE 
RIBBONS ARE SET AT SUCH AN ANGLE THAT THEY 
DEFLECT THE SUMMER SUN'S HOT RAYS, KOOLSHADE 
HOLDS DOWN ROOM TEMPERATURES AS MUCH AS 
15°... BLOCKS INSECTS BUT NOT THE VIEW. 

FOR FREE TEST SAMPLE, WRITE DEPT. KS. 





19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE 
FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 
JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN, LTD. © NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











The March of the News 


Stop shoving. Like millions of his fel- 
low Americans, Harry Truman had his 
dander up over the war in Korea 
Cold anger at Communist aggression 
showed in his words and his actions . . . 
He bespoke the mood of most of the 
country as he notified the world at large 
that Americans were fed up with being 
pushed around by Russia .. . The U.S. 
was determined to push back, no matter 
the cost . . . There were those who dis- 
agreed with his methods Nobody 
quarreled openly with his aims. 


War footing. A presidential message to 
Congress usually is a dull and routine 
affair when the President doesn’t deliver 
it in person . . . Clerks read off the tvpe- 
written lines in a monotone . . . Congress- 
men leaf through papers on their desks, 
chat with one another, wander back and 
forth between the floor and the cloak 
rooms . .. Most of them have read 
courtesy copies of the message long be- 
fore the clerks start the formal reading. 
Last week, things were different . 
After weeks of fighting in Korea, the 
President sent what amounted to a war 
message up to Capitol Hill . . . Seldom 
has Congress paid such close heed to the 
words of a President who was not on 
hand to deliver them in person. 


Fight talk. For 40 minutes Senators 
and Representatives sat quietly while 
clerks droned through the presidential 
message... Each sentence edged the U.S. 
closer to a state of war . . . Ten billion 
dollars more for arms and defense . . . big- 
ger armed forces . . . higher taxes 
credit controls . . . controls on essential 
materials . . . If necessary, price controls 
and rationing for householders. 

Within an hour after the reading of 
the message, legislation was started on 
its way through Congress to convert the 
President’s words into action. 


“Fireside chat’ is an expression first 
used by Franklin D. Roosevelt to describe 
a presidential report to the American 
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people. It has a warm, cosy, comfortable 
sound . . . President Roosevelt used to 
make his fireside chats in the small Oval 
Room at the White House . . . He sat 
with his speech spread on a table before 
him . . . He talked in an easy, intimate 
manner, and inthe presence of his family 
and a few close friends. 

Last week, the President made a report 
to the people . . . There was no fireside 
in the room where he spoke . There 
was nothing chatty in what he said .. . 
He talked for the whole world to hear. 


The President spoke from a_ small 
White House auditorium—actually, it is 
the White House movie theater . . . He 
stood on a miniature stage, his speech on 
a reading rack before him . . . Looking 
on was an audience of 75 or so... It 
contained the top officials and advisers, 
the men who had helped produce the 
ideas that went into the speech. 

In his twanging Missouri accents, Harry 
Truman spoke as a man who felt he was 
talking to millions . . . As oratory goes, it 
was a poor speech . . . Now and then his 
voice broke from its somber moorings and 
leaped into a quavering falsetto . . . Oc- 
casionally he stumbled over a word, went 
back and tried again . . . But he spoke in 
the tones of a man who might be making 
the most important speech of his career 
as President of the United States. 


McCarthy, revisited. Shooting war 
had all but obliterated the charges of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, that Communists honeycomb 
the State Department . . . Last week, the 
McCarthy affair flared up again 
Democratic investigators called his story 
a “fraud and a hoax” . . . Republicans 
said the investigation was inconclusive. 

The only thing they agreed upon was 
to end the investigation . But their 
decision didn’t end it . . . From a com- 
mittee room, the argument mcved to the 
floor of the Senate And nobody 
knew yet, for sure, who was wrong and 
who was right. 
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Remember: ENDURO is not just 
one, but a family of metals, each 
with certain qualities that make 
it best suitable for a specific use, 





Distributor stocks and com- 
petent fabricators are located 
in principal cities. Your local 
Republic representative is 
brepared to answer your 
questions, 














FOR TV TUBES... 


AND MIGHTY MIXERS 





@ A turn of a button and your favorite entertainer or sport 
flashes into your home through the magic of television. Just 
another 20th-century marvel in which Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel is an important part. 


Thousands of big TV tubes now are being made better by 
combining this versatile metal with glass. 


Possibly less glamorous but highly important to daily life are the 
giant mixers, tanks and other equipment used throughout the 
processing industries. Here, ease of cleaning, freedom from main- 
tenance and long life readily identify the material as ENDURO. 


Go where you will, you'll find this “Thrifty Meta! of 10,000 Uses” 
defying rust, corrosion and heat—resisting wear and abuse—provid- 
ing sanitation that protects quality—cutting processing costs—add- 
ing sales appeal to products while adding profits to balance sheets. 


You'll find it in sparkling jewelry, in jet-propelled aircraft, in lus- 
trous store fronts, in sanitary food plants—to mention a very few. 


Are you using ENDURO? There must be some place where it 
can help you improve sales or operating figures—as it has done 
for others. Republic engineers and metallurgists are ready to 
tell you how and where. Why not find out now? 





dure STAINLESS STEEL 


RUST-RESISTANT * CORROSION-RESISTANT * HEAT-RESISTANT * ATTRACTIVE * SANITARY * EASY TO CLEAN 
EASY TO FABRICATE * STRONG * LONG-LASTING * LOW IN END COST « What more can be desired in a material? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © A//oy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio» GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 











in smooth, low-cost, No-Shift Driving 


Yes, you'll enjoy the finest kind of no-shift 
driving at lowest cost—without clutch pedal, 
gearshift lever, or gearshifting—with Chevro- 
let’s exclusive Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission teamed with a 105-h.p. Valve-in- 
Head Engine!* Or the finest kind of standard 
driving at lowest cost with Chevrolet’s world- 
famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission 
teamed with the highly improved, more 
powerful standard Valve-in-Head Engine! 





*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. Engine optional on De 
Luxe models at extra cost. 








for performance that’s both 
thrilling and thrifty 
City streets—modern highways—dirt or gravel 
roads, hills or mountains—all are easy for 





the Chevrolet owner. This car is designed . “\ “en. i : : —" 
and built to ride comfortably over all types Be ~ <_< — 
of roads . . . to perform superlatively well “Ss 
in all seasons . . . and to continue to serve ~ SZ 
faithfully over a long period of years with “G.. ‘ 
surprisingly low cost for gas, oil and upkeep. HG, =~ ( ,) 
} That is why more people buy Chevrolets 4 ce = " 4 
than any other make of car, year after year. Mie 7; g- ee. 
: - Pa 
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The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 





at Lowest Cost 


with all these advantages 
for the least money 


Think of all the extra-values in this /owest- 
priced line of full-length cars in America! 
Features like Body by Fisher for outstand- 
ing beauty and comfort . .. the famous 
Unitized Knee-Action Ride and _ airplane- 
type shock absorbers for luxurious riding- 
ease .. . Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Proved Certi-Safe. Hydraulic 
Brakes for maximum safety-protection! See 
it—test it—and you'll choose Chevrolet—first 
and finest at lowest cost. 





AMERICA’S BEST SELLER . . . AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
«CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Written for the issue of July 28, 1950, Volume XXIX—No. 4 
* U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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Newsgrann 


All-out war, war with Russia, still doesn't seem imminent. 

Russia, at the moment, is moving cautiously. U.S. is cautious, too. 

War, sooner or later, is coming. A new move by Russia, and it may be here. 
Mobilization, short of war, is starting in U.S. and will go on. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








You might as well adjust thinking to these prospects, big war or no..... 

Good old days of busSiness-as-usual are gone, probably to stay. 

Draft, revived, is not likely again to be ended. UMI, military training 
for all youths, is very probable for the longer-range future. 

Planning, for industry, is to come back. Price controls are likely to be 
forced in some fields. Control over use of credit is certain. Allocation of 
searce materials will come back and probably stay. Rent control will go on. 

Wage controls, salary controls might yet be forced. Maybe not. 

Income taxes, for all, will go higher. Excess-profits tax is on. the way 
back for corporations. Rates of tax are going higher for individuals next year. 

Inflation spiral, restarted, forces control if armament costs are not to 
get completely out of hand. Inflation, for a long time, is to be fed by rising 
arms costs, bigger and bigger Government spending. To check inflation, it is 
necessary to limit choice of individuals and industry to do as they please. 























Here's the new problem--in a nutshell: 

Defense, permanently, will cost 25 to 30 billions a year, with no big war. 

Nondefense, ordinary Government will cost 28 billions or more. 

Spending total: 53 billion minimum, probably more. 

That compares with 40 billion now, 9 billion before last war, less than 4 
billion back in 1930. It shows how Government does grow. A big new war, at 
present prices, would cost at least 125 billion plus 28 billion nonwar. 








In practical terms: Defense, gradually, will take 10 per cent of goods and 
services. It has been taking 5 per cent. Civilians will get 90 per cent. 

Arms, weapons output will skyrocket. Steel went 2 per cent for defense last 
year, may go 15 per cent for war in year ahead. Aluminum will be diverted in 
growing proportion for war. Copper will, too. 

Civilian cutbacks, principally, will be in metals, metal products. 

Military emphasis shifts now from house building, efforts to give all the 
comforts of home to men in service, over to making and using arms. Very little 
of 50 billions spent on defense in last 4 years went for weapons. Proportion 
was less than. 1 dollar in 7. You get that story on page 26. 








Auto output, gradually, is expected to fall to a 4.5-million rate. It has 
been around 8 million. Trucks gradually will drop back to about 1 million from 
1.5 million. Appliance output may fall about one third. Television sets, 
turned out at a 6=-million rate, may drop to 3 or 4 million. 

There“ll still be a lot of goods by any preboom standard. 

Textile and clothing output can skyrocket. No limitation is in sight. 

Sheets, pillowcases, shirts will be abundant, once runs end. Men's suits 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


will be adequate if restraint is used in buying. Nylon hose will be adequate. 

Children's clothing is abundant. Women's wear is, too. 

Meat will be adequate, if high priced. No rationing. Sugar will be in an 
adequate supply. No rationing. Canned goods will be abundant. 

People are remembering what happened in the last war and are rushing out to 
beat the gun this time. If big war does not follow this little war and partial 
mobilization, the public simply will have pushed prices higher. Then, if 
excitement calms, there may be a dull thud in some lines of trade as public starts 
to use up its newly built inventories. 











Gasoline won't be short, barring all-out war. Tires will be adequate. 
Batteries are likely to be adequate. Antifreeze won't be scarce. 

New cars, though, won't begin to meet demand. Appliances won't either. 
Manufacturers probably will work out effective priority systems. New houses 
will be started in smaller numbers, maybe one third fewer. 

Even so: There is going to be no real civilian pinch, barring big war. 
Nobody is to suffer for want of food, shelter, light, transportation. There'll 
be plenty of entertainment, abundant clothing. Industry actually will step up 
its total output so that the impact of defense on industries using metals will 
be less than now imagined. American people are easy to excite and to alarm. 


Draft calls, gradually, will rise. Veterans, now exempt from draft, are 
likely to lose that exemption. Married men, too, are not secure in exemptions. 

Men in service, enlistments expiring, will be kept in service. 

Reserves will be called as needed. Marines, other than air, all are to go 
to service. Army, Navy, Air Force are to call selectively. Air Force is 
considering use of the draft to get back some of its veterans. 

Young doctors, dentists will be under pressure to enter service. 

Youths, age 19 to 26, entering college in September very probably will be 
permitted to finish the year before drart. Same is true of high school. Draft 
of youths age 18 to 19 is not now considered. Draftees must be age 19. 

















Tax increase on individual incomes will be at least 10 per cent. 

Increase, when voted, will apply on 1951 incomes, not 1950. Split income 
for tax purposes is unlikely to be interfered with. Tax fight will be over the 
issue of “Soaking the rich" more, or of taxing lower incomes more, too. 

Exemption, now $600, may be lowered to $500. 

Goal, probably, will be 10 billion more in revenue from corporations and 
individuals. Some excises might be raised. Estates and gifts may be taxed more. 








Pensions for old people go up by November 1. Pension coverage is to be 
broadened, effective January 1. Farm managers, workers are to be covered. 
Maids, household help will be, too. Insurance salesmen, many others classed now 
as self-employed will come into the system. Self-employed businessmen are 
brought under. House and Senate are agreed on the details, and it's set. 

Benefits go up to a maximum of $120 a month for a married couple, to $80 a 
month for a single person. Pay-roll tax will apply to first $3,600 of income. 

Many employers will face a new tax for old-age pensions after January l. 
Details of taxing methods are to be worked out by Internal Revenue. 

You get this story on page 24. It's the latest in security plans. 

















Turn of events makes real security more remote than ever. 

Idea in U.S. has been that everybody could have a good time, that all could 
enjoy a steadily rising standard of living, with its cars, electric dishwashers, 
television sets, new houseS--topped off with a secure old age. 

Idea of Russia is somewhat different. She's out to stir a restive world 
against a rich, contented, maybe soft U.S. with all its good things. 

It won't be easy or cheap to protect what this country possesses. 
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Whatever you want most in a tire 
mileage... safety... comfort ... you get most in a Lee Tire. 
Everything is guaranteed except mere good looks and we'll leave 
that up to you... most people say that Lee Tires improve the 


appearance of any Car. 


Want facts? Get this: Lee Passenger Car Tires have a lifetime 
guaranty to be absolutely perfect as to what goes into them and 
how they’re made. Then, after they go to work for you, they are 
guaranteed against all road hazard damage. Even if they are 


injured by cuts or bruises, we make good. 


See your Lee dealer and he’ll give you a tire that has a real 
cuaranty—written to protect your interests. And in the long run, 
the price you paid, plus the service you get, will prove to you 


that doubly guaranteed Lee Tires provide 


every extr 


kK 


except cost 










Lee Tires are sold by more than 


19,000 dealers from coast to coast 
who display the insignia shown below 
—and each honors the guarantees 
issued by all others. 
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Whispers 


Will Public Demand a New OPA? 


For Dollar-a-Year Men 


President Truman listened to gen- 
erals and admirals when he made 
his decision to put U.S. on a war- 
ready footing. Civilian officials, 
who had advised a more cautious 


approach, were brushed aside. 
Caution, Mr. Truman found, 
didn’t pay off. 

xk 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
will not lose his job as a result of 
the U.S. setbacks. When war 
came, U.S. military services were 
long on expensive overhead, ex- 
tremely short on weapons to shoot. 


xk 


Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army 
and close friend of President Tru- 
man, is becoming a key official as 
chairman of a newly created Joint 
Secretaries of the Armed Forces. 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force created their own group 
on their own initiative, without 
prodding of Defense Secretary 
Johnson, but with White House 
concurrence. 


xx*«r 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, had 
‘few answers to supply when Siven 
a rough going over by the Armed 
Services Committee of the 7"ortse. 
Committee members demanded to 
know how U.S. was allowed to be- 
come so unprepared, why there 
was no plan to deal with little wars, 
what accounted for this country’s 
weakness. General Bradley said 


the Joint Chiefs would have to 


answer. ee 


oer ee” 


n oR 


_s. 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
and military policy makers to- 
gether managed to maneuver U.S. 
into a position where it was com- 
mitted to military action in every 
nook and cranny of the world, but 
had failed completely to organize 
military forcés GA 2 basis.to ful-__ 
fill commitments. 


10 


Stuart Symington, mobilizer for 
industry and civilians, expects the 
public to be demanding price con- 
trol and rationing before very long. 
Mr. Symington won't back away 
if people are in a mood to bring 
back the OPA. 


xk 


Dollar-a-year men are not soon to 
come back to Government in a big 
way if Mr. Truman has the de- 
cision. The President, instead, 
wants to build up the Government 
career service to administer the 
controls that are on the way back. 


xe 
Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, is organizing the Armed 


Services Committee that he heads 
in a way that some Committee 
members feel is designed to block 
anything that might resemble a 
“Truman Committee” for this war. 





The Maryland Senator is de- 
scribed by some colleagues as 
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Cold Shoulder 


Rising Influence of Pace 


anxious to bottle up a few Senators 
who might be too inquisitive about 
the war and the manner in which 
it is run. 


xk 


Senator Walter George, chairman 
of the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee, is not rallying many 
recruits back of his idea that taxes 
will have to be raised enough to 
produce 15 billion additional dol- 
lars. There is more support for the 
idea that maybe borrowing should 
be used to pay part of the new 
arms cost. 


x * * 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Staff Chief of the 
Army, have the votes to veto the 
Navy and its Marine Corps on 
their ideas of what is needed to 
fight a war such as that in Korea. 
Veto of Army and Air Force on us¢ 
of Marine Air Reserves is just one 
of the vetoes affecting a service that 
has had a century and more of ex- 
perience in little wars. 


x * * 


Most frequent question being asked . 


of Congressmen by voters back 
home is why U.S. doesn’t blow up 
Korea with atomic bombs. The 
answer the Congressmen et is that 
Korea isn't a place where the bomb 
is much, if any, more good than 
any ordinary bomb. Joseph Stalin, 
Russia’s dictator, is too clever to 
start a war where the atom bomb 
would be decisive until he gets a 
lot of bombs himself. 


xk * 


Stalin has U.S. and her friends 
fighting expensive, if little, wars in 
far-off Asia, when they got all 
dressed up to fight an atomic war 
against Russia herself. Stalin 
doesn’t have a single one of his 
divisions fighting anyplace. Some 
officials are suggesting that Stalin 
may be very smart. 
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The doctor advises a patient about 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


DOCTOR: **Your recent physical exam- 
ination showed that you are in good 
condition, although your blood pressure 
is up. Additional tests and examinations 
I have made indicate that you have 
uncomplicated high blood pressure. This 
means that no underlying diseases or 
infections are causing your condition. 
“Actually, high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, may be slight, moderate, 
or severe. Even when it is severe, many 
people continue to lead active, normal 
lives for many years simply by follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice and by adopting 
healthful living habits.” 
PATIENT: ‘Just what is high blood 
pressure?” 
DOCTOR: “It is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the 
body’s small vessels meets increased re- 
sistance. This is usually brought about 
by the narrowing of these small vessels. 
This narrowing may occur in response 
to emotional or other factors. 





Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to re- 
search supported by the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund and 
others. In fact, there is hope that both 
preventive and curative measures 
may be found as research continues. 
For more information about high 
blood pressure, write for Metropoli- 
tan’s free booklet, 80K, entitled 
“*Your Heart.” 











“‘Everybody’s blood pressure varies 
from time to time. However, when these 
blood vessels remain constantly tight- 
ened up, persistent high blood pressure 
results.”’ 


PATIENT: “‘How does high blood pres- 
sure cause harm?”’ 


DOCTOR: ‘‘Mainly by placing an addi- 
tional strain on the heart and blood 
vessels. This, in turn, causes enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricle of the heart. 
As a result, the efficiency of the heart’s 
chief pumping chamber is 
Then, too, the arteries wear out sooner 
than they would if the blood pressure 
were normal.”’ 


PATIENT: “I understand. Now, Doctor, 
what can I do to help myself?” 


lessened. 


DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry 
and mental strain. For example, if there 
are situations which always upset you, 
make a special effort to avoid them. 
Slow down—go through your daily 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance , Company 














routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
The calmer you become, the more your 
blood vessels tend to relax—and thus 
help to lower your blood pressure. You 
must also get your weight down to what 
is normal for you and keep it there, you 
must get plenty of sleep and rest, and you 
must not neglect having periodic health 
examinations.” 

PATIENT: ‘“‘What about the new treat- 


9) 


ments .. . special diets and drugs’? 
DOCTOR: “‘In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. 
Some of the newer drugs may be helpful 
in many cases, but owing to the wide 
variation in the causes of high blood 
pressure, these should only be taken 
with the advice of your physician. Va- 
rious diets in which salt, protein, and 
fats are restricted have often benefited 
some patients. But in your case, like 
many others, simple common sense treat- 
ment usually produces good results.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about high 
blood pressure. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 




















Look at the photograph above. It shows an anti-friction 
bearing stopped in motion by stroboscopic camera, 
although actually revolving at 3750 rpm. Using a 
recommended Texaco lubricant, retainer and moving 
parts are completely flooded. Results: longer life, better 
running, increased output, lower costs. Ordinary greases 


often separate, leak... leave bearings unprotected, 


* * * 


les PURCHASE AGREEMENT brings Oil with an Engi- 


neering Degree into all your plants. In other words — quality 
Texaco lubricants applied to your specific operations by 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


Years of cost-saving experience in every field of industry 
qualify these experts. They come into your plants — analyze 
your operations — make recommendations. Then — you get 
the right Texaco lubricant in the right quantity, in the 
right place, at the right time (from the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants). 











For further details call or write the 
nearest Texaco Wholesale Distributing 


Plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 
{2nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 


in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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Hoarders are on the run for 
goods. Panic buying, in full stride 
| despite warnings, is pushing U. S. 
toward rationing. 

| Sugar, soap, nylons are being 
snatched from store shelves. Cus- 
fomers are queuing up for tires, 
) cars, appliances. 

‘ Hoarding is creating artificial 
shortages, forcing prices up. But 
war scare, not real war, is behind 
the buying spree. 





People with lots of money to spend, 
with abundant credit and with a sin- 
gle-minded desire to load up with 
everything at once stand a good 
chance to force a return to rationing 
and price control. 

From one end of the country to the 
other goods are disappearing from store 
shelves. There is a run on sugar. on soap, 
on canned meats, on nylon stockings, on 
sheeis and pillowcases, on tires. The most 
popular makes of cars are no_ longer 
obtainable. Premium prices have 


|HOARDING: CAUSE OF SHORTAGES 
AND AN INVITATION TO RATIONING 


Reported from HAMILTON, OHIO; SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


U.S. News & World Report. Not only 
that, but it seems to be gaining momen- 
tum. 

Sugar hoarding is mounting to fan- 
tastic heights in some areas. In Hamilton, 
Ohio, a sinall industrial city, sugar buying 
has reached the stampede stage. Gro- 
cers are selling sugar in 100-pound lots 
to customer after customer. Day after 
day, in Hamilton’s leading chain stores, 
housewives who used to buy two pounds 
at a time now will take no less than 10, 
25, or 50-pound bags of sugar. 

Hamilton's experience seems 
than in many other places, but sugar 
sales have jumped almost everywhere. 
Food sales in San Francisco leaped 24 
per cent in 10 days, with most of the 
extra. buying concentrated in sugar, 
coffee, canned meats and other storable 
products. 

Soap is another item being added to 
consumer hoards. In Hamilton, people 
are buving case lots of soap in cakes, 
flakes and powder. In New York, store 
shelves have been stripped bare of soap. 
Yet wholesalers report that inventories of 
soap are adequate to care for all foresee- 
able civilian needs, and soap manufac- 
turers are reported to be operating close 
to capacity. 


worse 








returned. Appliance sales have 
boomed from an already high level. 

Some people are buying to stock 
up on things that were short in the 
last war. Others have taken the 
Korean war as a signal to buy im- 
mediately things that they had not 
expected to buy for some time. The 
result is an upsurge of consumer 
buying that threatens to bring on 
the controls that nobody wants. 

Warnings against panic buving 
are coming from all sides. President 
Truman has described hoarding as 
“foolish.” Macy’s department store 
in New York published a full-page 
advertisement to tell customers not 
to buy so much. Meat packers, 
hosiery makers, food processors 
have said there are no shortages 

developing or in prospect. But stil! 
» the buying goes on. 











Canned meat is almost impossible to 
find in San Francisco and is apparently 
being hoarded in other areas. 

Cooking fats also are in heavy de 
mand—both lard and prepared fats. In 
Hamilton, one chain reports 
cooking fats up 40 per cent from a yea 
ago. with housewives buying in lots of 
8 to 50 pounds, whereas they used to buy 
only 1 to 4 pounds at a time. Sales also 
have increased in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago, but grocers appear 
able to satisfy the demand to date. 

Toilet tissue is still another house- 
hold item for which consumers are 
scrambling. Buvers recall wartime days 
when tissue sales were limited to 
package at a time, so now they are buy 
ing the product in wholesale lots. 

Tires have become scarce in 
parts of the country because of the sud- 
den burst in demand. In Hamilton, fran- 
tic buvers cleaned out the citv’s supply 
of tires within a week after the Korean 
outbreak. Large dealers were able to 
replenish stocks quickly, but service 
stations and other small dealers now have 
none to sell. The tire situation in Hamil- 
ton is typical of the country at large. 

Nylon hosiery is getting the same 
consumer treatment. Hosiery counters 
were crowded by customers for a 
whole day in San Francisco. De- 
mand has boomed so sharply that 
the head of one large hosiery firm 
has called for a slowdown on buy- 
ing. saving it’s not only patriotic 
but practical for women to keep 
from hoarding nylons. He added 
that quality of stocking is improv- 
ing, so it is practical for women to 
buy hose only as needed. 

The buyers’ rush for food, soap, 
nvlon, toilet tissue and _ tires is 
prompted by the fact that all these 
items were rationed or impossible 
to get during the late war. The 
further fact that supplies of almost 
all of these goods are big enough 
to keep demand satisfied, even at 
the current abnormal rate, appears 
to have little effect in slowing the 
urge to buy. 

A widening scramble has ex- 


sales of 


one 


many 








The buying rush is found t 
be general throughout the coun. 
im a check made by editors v- 
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—Berryman in Washington 


Star tended to other goods. Department- 


‘REACTIONS AT HOME TO TRAGIC NEWS ABROAD‘ 
stripping shelves brings controls closer 


store sales jumped 24 per cent 
ahead of last year’s in a recent 
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week, after lagging behind a year ago 
for month after month. That’s all attrib- 
uted to the Korean flare-up. 

Automobile demand, already at an 
all-time peak when the Korean war hit, 
has climbed still higher. Dealers again 
are getting under-the-counter premiums 
for the most popular makes of cars. They 
are again insisting on lots of extras before 
they sell to eager buyers. 

In New York, dealers report that they 
are swamped with orders for new cars, 
although sales usually fall off at this time 
of year. New York car buyers must wait 
six weeks to three months for delivery 
on most models. The wait is from two 
weeks to six months in Hamilton and up 
to three months in San Francisco and 
Chicago. Dealers in some cities have 
simply stopped taking orders until their 
books are cleared. 

Used-car prices also are climbing as a 
result of the renewed demand for cars, 
although dealers are allowing less on 
trade-ins. Plenty of buyers are willing to 
pay a premium of $100 to $200 on the 
lowest-priced models and as much as 
$500 on a higher-priced new car. One 
Texan is said to have offered a New York 
dealer $1,000 extra for a new Cadillac, 
and in Hamilton a prospective Cadillac 
buyer offered $800 above the regular 
price. 

Household appliances are sharing in 
the buying boom, too. The jump in ap- 
pliance buying is responsible in large 
part for the recorded increase in depart- 
ment-store sales. Specialty stores report 
a 100 per cent increase in appliance sales 
since United States troops went into 
action. 

Sales of the most popular brands of 
refrigerators and washing machines have 
doubled in Hamilton in the last two 
weeks. One New York department store 
reports a definite run on refrigerators and 
most types of electric appliances. The de- 
mand has been so great for refrigerators 
in San Francisco that retailers’ floor stocks 
are nearly gone. 

There also has been a sharp increase 
in the demand for home freezers. Dealers 
suspect that this new demand is prompted 
in large part by householders who in- 
tend to hoard food, particularly fresh 
meats that can be kept frozen. Scare buy- 
ing of freezers is reported by some New 
York stores. 

Television sales have skyrocketed since 
the outbreak of hostilities. That is true all 
across the country. The explanation is 
that people, dealers as well as final buy- 
ers, expect the television industry to be 
converted in large part to war production 
and want to be sure of getting their sets. 

The demand for appliances and tele- 
vision sets has increased so much in re- 
cent weeks that manufacturers again are 
allocating shipments te customers. 
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.. . ‘WATCH YOUR STEP!’ 
From all sides—warnings 


Quiet areas amid the buying storm 
are clothing, housefurnishings and shoes. 
but retailers apparently expect increased 
sales of these items in the autumn. Men’s 
and women’s clothing sales are not much 
above normal for the season, and most 
merchants are following the usual cus. 
tom of summer markdown sales. 

Orders from stores for autumn apparel 
and fabrics have stepped up considerably. 
Some San Francisco merchants have 
placed rush orders for clothing and other 
soft goods. without specifying size, colors. 
or finishes. Two of the largest manu- 
facturers of sheets and pillowcases with- 
drew from the market to reprice their 
goods. Hosiery mills are allocating sup- 
plies to customers, and woolens and 
worsted goods are being marked up 
in price. 

Dealers in many lines are adding to 
the sudden increase in demand for goods. 
Electrical dealers are trying to increase 
their inventories of television sets. A 
sporting-goods dealer in Hamilton reports 
a scarcity of hunting rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

A bicycle dealer in San Francisco 
tried to order $20,000 worth of bicycles 
and other wheeled goods, only to learn 
that the major producer already was al- 
locating his output. 

Demand for men’s shirts and 
suits is expected to increase before very 
long. Sales of men’s apparel had _ been 
lagging through most of the year. but 
merchants, noting the rush for sugar, 
tires and other goods scarce in the last 
war, expect the hoarding fever to spread 
to shirts and suits, which also were short 
during World War II. Apparel wool, 
moreover, is scarce. 

A West Coast wholesale grocer finds 
that hotels, restaurants and resorts have 
joined the buying rush. They are stock- 
ing up on sugar, rice, flour, canned goods 
and meats. In Hamilton, the State liquor 
store finds that tavern keepers are in- 
creasing their orders for gin, whisky, rum 
and cordials, apparently stocking up to 
guard against any shortages that might 
develop. Sales of liquor have jumped 
sharply over the nation, although dis- 
tillers say that the supply is much great- 
er than it has ever been. Liquor was an- 
other product where consumer buying 
had been lagging considerably behind a 
year ago. 

The buying fever touched off by 
war, thus, is expected by merchants to 
spread. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has reactivated its war-con- 
trol committee to co-operate with Gov- 
ernment officials. Other industries are 
forming committees to consider voluntary 
controls. But the rush for goods is giving 
strong signs that the Government ma) 
be forced to step in to curb the consum- 
er appetite. 
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LIFE WILL CHANGE FOR AMERICANS 


Family-size view of a world 
crisis shows what to expect as 
troubles deepen. It means 
changed living for everybody. 

More families will have a boy 
in the service. Most will have 
more taxes to pay, fewer things 
they can buy. 

Shift to a war footing will be 
gradual at first. But it can move 
fast in an emergency, put Gov- 
ernment into everything. 


Life-as-usual gradually is to go out 
the window for most people. Back 
again into the lives of most families 
will come the long arm of Government 
to say what an individual can and 
cannot do, together with the terms on 
which he can do it. 

Most youths, from now on, can ex- 
pect to spend some time in military serv- 
ice. The draft, revived, is expected in 
the years ahead to turn gradually into a 
plan for universal military training. 
Armed forces are to take a larger share 
of the time and effort of all people than 
they ever took before except in a time 
of declared war. 

Taxes will go higher—and stay high- 
er. A 40-billion-dollar budget that the 
country has been worrying about will rise 
to between 50 and 55 billion, with little 
prospect that it will go much lower for 
quite a long time to come. Armed serv- 
ices of this country will take around 24 
billion dollars of goods and services, even 
at present prices, for as long as anyone 
now can foresee. Military supplies for 
friends will cost Americans between 4 
and 5 billions. 

Not many weeks ago, Americans were 
preoccupied with problems of security 
against old age. Unions carried on long 
strikes to get assurance of $100 a month 
for employes if they lived to be 65. Con- 
gress is about to assure bigger pensions 
for more and more old people. But now 
the preoccupation is with security against 
the expanding forces of Communism. It 
suddenly has become clear that the com- 
mitment to check Communists in their 
drive for world control is to be far more 
costly than most people had dreamed. 

Military costs and requirements, to be 
almost doubled overnight, bring with 
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A Long Defense Effort Can Mean Real Pinch 























Buying on Time: Stiffer Terms Ahead 
Under Controls 
Now Being Planned 
Down Monthly Down Monthly 
Price Payment Installment Payment Installment 
lower-priced auto $1,800 $450 $44.25 $600 $56.00 
Higher-priced auto 2,600 650 63.91 866 80.89 
Electric refrigerator 160 16 4.72 32 aaa 
Electric stove 150 15 4.42 30 7.27 
Air conditioner 350 35 10.32 70 16.96 
Television set 200 20 5.90 40 9.69 
Washing machine 250 25 7.37 50 12.11 
Vacuum cleaner 60 6 1.77 12 2.91 
Sewing machine 90 9 2.65 18 4.36 
Bedroom suite 120 12 3.54 24 5.82 
Rug 240 24 10.08 48 11.63 
Mattress, innerspring 30 3 1.26 6 1.45 
them the prospect of many restraints on ans’ Administration, other Government 


civilians and on what civilians do with 
their cash and credit. Industry, too, will 
feel the restraints, will be affected more 
and more by the controls. 

Home buyers, for example, are 
tapped for the first small gesture of war 
sacrifice. A veteran no longer is able to 
buy a home with no down payment. He 
must now put up $250 or so for settle- 
ment charges, plus $350 as a down pay- 
ment—5 per cent of his home price in all. 
Later, he probably will have to put up a 
good deal more than the new regulations 
require now. In the same way, nonvet- 
erans will find it less easy to get credit 
to buy or build a house. You get the 
picture of the changes in the table as 
shown below. 

Other restraints, too, are imposed. 
Federal Housing Administration, Veter- 


agencies are restricted in amounts they 
can spend or lemd on housing. Later, 
interest rates on these loans may be 
pushed up. 

Cities are to be cut back on slum- 
clearance plans. Colleges, planning build- 
ing programs on cheap Government 
credit, are not to get these now. The stop 
order is out on that, too. City and county 
school-building projects can run_ into 
trouble later. 

These are just the first, faint moves. 
Their purpose is to start cutting down 
on the vast building boom, to divert 
materials and men to war preparation. 
Government, meanwhile, is asking far 
broader powers over all construction and 
real estate. If these are granted and 
used, nobody will be able to build a fac- 
tory, a store, a house or any other struc- 





For an FHA Loan on 
a $16,000 Home 








Old Rules New Rules 
Minimum down payment $3,200 $4,000 
Settlement charges 300 300 
Total cash costs $3,500 $4,300 
Mortgage $12,800 $12,000 


® Veterans must pay 5 per cent down in cash 
on house, pay all settlement charges. 

® Building-cost rises after July 1, 1950, will 
be ignored in FHA and VA loans. 

© FHA insurance authority is cut back from 
1.25 billion to 650 million dollars. 

® Minimum down payments on all FHA loans 
are increased by 25 per cent. 

® Top FHA mortgage limit on one-family home 
is cut from $16,000 to $14,000. 





Tighter Housing Credit, More Cash Down 


NEW REQUIREMENTS 


For a Gi Loan on 








$12,000 Home 
Old Rules New Rules 
Minimum down payment 0 $ 350 
Settlement charges $ 250 250 
Total cash costs $ 250 $ 600 
Mortgage $12,800 ~- $12,000 


® Home Loan Banks are to tighten credit, es- 
pecially for business expansion. 

® Government buying of mortgages is to be 
cut back drastically. 

® Colleges will get no more Government loans 
for housing. 

® Public-housing starts in rest of 1950 will be 
cut to 30,000 per month. 

® Government loans to farmers for housing 
will be cut back. 
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ture without approval by a Government 
agency. Building, if approved, will be 
on the Government’s terms, not the in- 
dividual’s. 

People who want to buy or sell any 
piece of real estate, too, will have to 
go to the Government for approval if the 
President has his way with Congress. 
Down payments, loan amounts, other 
terms will cease to depend on anything 
like a free market, and will become mat- 
ters of Government regulation. Bankers 
and other lenders will keep books, make 
reports, just as Government says—or pay 
penalties. 

As the tempo of war preparation 
mounts, builders and buyers are likely 
to find that they have less and less to 
say about their own actions, and that 
Government officials have more and 
more to say. How far this tendency goes 
is to depend on the size of the war effort, 
and the impact of that effort on the coun- 
try. Outlook, at the moment, is for no 
immediate jump to complete controls on 
construction—no regulation like the L-41 
order of the last war. But no_ builder 
doubts that this will come in time, if the 
going gets rough enough. 





Consumers are next in line to feel 
restraints, to make war sacrifices. The 
consumer buying spree is to face mild 
restrictions at first, then stronger ones 
later as war spending and rising incomes 
tend to push prices higher and higher. 
Installment credit will be tightened first. 
Terms that will come when Government 
renews its power are illustrated in the 
table at the top of page 15. But the terms 
shown are the “easy” ones that are likely 
to be imposed just at the start. 

A low-priced car, for example, will no 
longer be bought with 20 or 25 per cent 
down, as it can be in many places today. 
Instead, a check for 33% per cent of the 
price will be in order. That means $600 
in cash, instead of $450 or less, for a 
low-priced car. There will be less time 
to pay up, too—probably 24 months in- 
stead of the 36 months that many car 
buyers get these days. That means big- 
ger monthly payments—more than $80, 
instead of less than $64, for a higher- 
priced car. Insurance payments go on 
top of that. 

Lots of families who want to get new 
cars, thus, will have to wait till they have 
more cash. Then, as the spending of more 


—Castens 


THE HOME PLANNERS 
Into the picture—the long arm of Government 
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billions for arms and military aid boosts 
individual incomes, consumers are to find 
Government clamping down still more 
tightly on credit, with bigger and bigger 
cash payments and less time in which to 
pay the balance. 

Business, though, is going to feel the 
heaviest hand of Government. Business. 
men, no longer needing to worry about a 
possible depression, are to have a whole 
raft of new problems. The executive jg 
going to find himself associating less with 
other businessmen, and more with Coy. 
ernment officials. Contacts in Govern. 
ment, lost since the last war, will have to 
be renewed. More often, new officials 
who hold life-or-death control over firms 
will have to be sought out. 

The problem, as it looms up in mush- 
rooming military plans, is to be one of 
fitting in needs that tend to grow and 
grow. There won't be enough goods and 
equipment—and perhaps men-—to go 
around. Somebody is going to have to 
say who can get what proportion of 
things that are available. Flow of goods 
will not be left to the discretion of pri- 
vate businessmen. Government _ will 
handle that job if Congress is willing. 
Later, as the going gets tougher, there 
may be full-scale Government “program- 
ming” of the output that seems desirable 
for future needs. Power for that, too, is 
asked by Mr. Truman. 

Steel supply is to be the main bottle- 
neck. How to divide available steel will 
be the big question. There just simply is 
not enough for both civilian goods and 
arms. Military uses are expected gradv- 
ally to take up to 17 million tons a year. 
That leaves the civilians 84 million tons. 
But civilian wants are likely to require 
far more than that. And military require- 
ments have a way of growing unexpect- 
edly. When they do, the pinch on civil- 
ians will get tighter and tighter. 

The auto industry, for example, will 
not be able to make all the cars that it 
could make, or that it wants to make. 
The industry has been producing at a 
rate of 8 million passenger cars in a 
year. That, in time, may be cut to 4 or 
4.5 million. 

The big question, though, is just how 
to get that cut—and others like it. Which 
company is to be cut back, and how 
much? Will just one auto company be 
asked, or forced, to change over and 
make tanks? Or will Government plan- 
ners try to piece it out so that each takes 
a share of the war business? 

Businessmen, before too long, can ex- 
pect Government to step into this pic- 
ture and allocate scarce materials. Mr. 
Truman has asked for this power, and 
expects to get it. First stage is to ear- 
mark a relatively small amount of steel 
for “essential uses,” both military and 
civilian. Nonessential users will scramble 
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oc the rest of the supply. Government 

nd industry may do this allocating on a 
wluntary basis at first. But voluntary 
ition by businessmen will be supplanted 
more and more. 

Then, as military orders grow, more 
od more of the total output of steel will 
have to be reserved for important uses. 
\t the same time, war contractors will 
have to have help in getting copper, zinc, 
aluminum, wool, nylon and scores of 
other materials. Trend, eventually, is to 
be in the direction of complete Govern- 
ment programming for output and dis- 
tribution of scarce goods. 

Contractors, filling additional billions 
f dollars’ worth of war contracts, are 
| likely to find, in time, that allocations are 
} not enough. When the war effort reaches 
hat stage, a contractor will get a slip of 
paper stamped by a Government official 
and, on the strength of it, demand the 
needed materials from anyone who pro- 
duces then). 

Even these controls—allocations and 
priorities—wili be inadequate if the war 
effort continues to rise. Government will 
find that too many scarce materials are 
finding their way into gray markets and 
then into luxury goods for civilians. Many 
producers, too, will be raising hob with 
supply lines by hoarding scarce materials. 
For these eventualities, Mr. Truman al- 
eady has asked the power to limit in- 
ventories, and to seize overstocked in- 
ventories or other materials needed for 
the war effort. 

Even these drastic steps do not mark 
the extent to which Mr. Truman is will- 
ing to go if war progresses and spreads. 
He wants authority to limit production of 
civilian goods by direct restriction orders. 
He asks, too, the power to guarantee 





as ati Nill, Neti 





loans to businessmen for the purpose of 
increasing capacity, and to make direct 
Government loans. 

Businessmen, watching these powers 
come into use as war spending grows, 
may find in time that Government is 
entering into direct competition with in- 
dustry. For this purpose, Mr. Truman 
asks authority to buy and process raw 
materials, which means buying iron ore 
and processing it into finished steel in 
Government plants. 

Planned economy, in other words. 
is coming back in a big way, if the Presi- 
dent gets what he seeks. Each industry, 
as it runs out of materials, is going to 
have to get orders for war goods or essen- 
tial civilian products, or else cut back its 
operations. Controls, regulations, orders 
are to grow by the score. 

As cars and steel become scarce again, 
so will other goods. Wool for uniforms 
will mean less woolen cloth for men’s 
suits. Nylon will go into parachutes in- 
stead of stockings, rubber into truck tires 
and tank treads instead of auto tires. 
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Leather will go more into army boots 
and less into men’s and women’s shoes. 
Result eventually can be a grand-scale 
scramble by consumers for all sorts of 
scarce products. 

Prices, then, are to go up, even more 
rapidly than now. Clamor will grow for 
price controls and rationing to consum- 
ers. Mr. Truman, at this time, says, “No 
rationing.” But who is to get the limited 
number of cars that will be made? Who 
gets the refrigerators and other steel- 
using products? How do doctors get cars 
and tires? 

Dealers, for a time, can ration their 
scarce goods themselves. And Govern- 
ment’s new powers will be ample to ra- 
tion all goods, from producers on down 
to the dealers. Businessmen will find, 
too, that, even without formal power, 
Government is to have much to 
about prices. The producer who can’t 
take a hint from Government about his 
prices may have trouble getting materials, 
or may not get the federal loan he wants. 

What may be even more persuasive, 
non-co-operators eventually may face a 
threat of direct control of facilities— 
plants, mines, farms, railroads, air lines— 


say 
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if Mr. Truman gets the powers he asks. 
And authority to seize these can be a 
device for informal rationing and _ price 
control at the industrial level. 

But Government rationing and _ price 
regulation at the producer and wholesale 
level can run into heavy weather. Pro 
ducers who sell according to Govern- 
ment’s wishes, at Government’s suggested 
prices, are going to find retail dealers 
selling for any price they like. And one 
family is going to do without a car while 
a neighbor who knows the dealer drives 
around in a brand-new car. 

Businessmen and consumers who find 
that controls are pinching them and leav- 
ing others untouched are going to join 
the clamor for direct price and rationing 
controls, as war spending creates more 
and more pressure, more and more short- 
ages. If war lasts and spreads, these ulti 
mate controls, too, are to be expected. 

Life in wartime, then, is to be a 
thing that all businessmen and consumers 
will have to become accustomed to again. 
The brief postwar fling at the free-and 
easy way of doing things is ending. The 
tense and trying wartime wav of doing 
things is starting. 


ce 
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THE BUSINESS PLANNER 


Into the scene—the heavy hand of Government 
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Wartime Don’‘ts for Business 
Wide Powers Asked by President Truman| 


Here in detail are new controls 
Mr. Truman wants. 

Price control isn’t asked now. 
Neither is rationing. 

Business, though, will be told 
what it can make. There will be 
control over materials, priorities, 
inventories. 

Car output can be cut back, 
building checked, borrowing lim- 
ited sharply if the President has 
his way. 


Controls by Government over busi- 
ness and over individuals are starting 
to come back again on a wartime basis. 
Controls, once re-established, are not 
expected to be removed until real 
peace is arranged in the world. The 
first cutoff date in the law is to be 
June 30, 1952, but that can be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Price control] is not called for in im- 
mediate plans. Rationing for civilians is 
specifically excluded for the moment. 
Both probably will be forced later. The 
definite powers that Government asks 
now, and that will be given by Congress 
in essentials, are found in a proposed De- 
fense Production Act of 1950—Senate bill 
3936. There are five titles, many sections, 
in that proposed act. 

If powers sought are voted, Govern- 
ment will call the tune in most fields. 

Production then will be subject to 
close regulation and direction. 

Inventory controls will limit what 
manufacturers can buy and hold in stock. 
Wholesalers and retailers may be af- 
fected, too. Federal agencies will get 
power to shift surplus hoards of goods 
and materials from one company to an- 
other. Legal basis will be requisitioning 
authority in Title II, Section 201. 

Allocation orders can govern flow of 
materials. For example, producers of 
steel and rubber, if powers are granted, 
can be ordered to ship certain percent- 
ages of their output to specified manu- 
facturers. A Washington agency, like the 
former War Production Board, will de- 
cide what to allocate, when, who gets 
how much of the materials. Authority is 
to be found in Title I, Section 101(2). 

Priorities will accompany military pur- 
chases. A manufacturer making refrigera- 
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tors might be given an order for 1,000 
refrigerators for the Army. He will have 
to fill that order, if told to do so, before 
he can fill other orders already on his 
books from civilian customers. That’s in 
Title I, Section 101(1). 

Conversions and cutbacks, requiring 
manufacturers to stop making cars and 
start making tanks, for example, will be 
legally enforceable, if Congress approves 
plans. Section 101 says the President can 
allocate “facilities,” which means such 
things as factories, to promote defense. 


charging higher prices or imposing dif. 
ferent terms than for comparable civilian 
orders. 

Direct and widespread price control. 
with a revived Office of Price Adminis. | 
tration, will be restored when and if cop- 
ditions require. But Congress will decide 
about that in separate legislation. 

Credit restraints can be tighter and 
broader than ever before, if Congress 
approves Title IV of the suggested law, 
as now written. Subtitle A covers con- 
sumer and real estate credit. 





81st CONGRESS 


2p Session 


S. 3936 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Jury 19 (legislative day, Juty 1), 1950 


Mr. Maybank introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 





on comm, 





A BILL 


To establish a system of priorities and allocations for materials 
and facilities, authorize the requisitioning thereof, provide 
financial assistance for expansion of productive capacity and 


supply, strengthen controls over credit, regulate speculation 
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S. 3936 


If it passes—the Government will call the tune in most fields 


Limitation orders will be possible, 
under general allocation powers. These 
orders will specify what goods, what 
models, can be made. They may force 
introduction of “austerity” cars, alarm 
clocks, plumbing fixtures, other things, if 
that proves necessary to save materials. 

Building of homes, stores, factories, 
roads, schools and so on will be subject 
to close control. Through his authority 
over materials, the President will have 
the power to stop all construction vir- 
tually over night. Or he can prescribe 
conditions under which businesses and 
individuals may build new structures, 
alter and repair existing ones. 

Prices are not controlled in this first 
proposed set of business rules for mo- 
bilization, except in one connection. Sec- 
tion 507 of Title V says that no one can 
discriminate against priority orders by 


Consumer-credit regulations, putting 
the lid on personal credit, are to be av- 
thorized by Section 401. The President | 
gets blanket authority to require higher | 
down payments. 

Real estate credit rules also are to be 
provided by Section 401. The President 
can require certain specific down pay- 
ments for every size of real estate loan, 
and say how long a loan can run. He can, 
if this becomes law, license real estate 
brokers, force them to keep and produce 
on call all records of sales. 

Section 402 will authorize the Presi- 
dent to change at will the various rules 
on Government guarantees of mortgages, 
including GI loans. However, this will 


apply only to loans made after the new 


law is enacted. 
Commodity credit is not overlooked. 
Subtitle B of Title IV is to amend the 
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Commodity Exchange Act, thus giving 
ie President authority to raise or lower 
jown payments in purchases and sales of 
nv commodities on any board of trade, 
whether designated as a contract market 
yr not. 

Section 412 provides authority for sale 
f anv federal surplus food stocks to dis- 
courage speculation. 

Government war loans are to be 
revived to help companies finance war- 


Uman 


Ising dif. 
le civilian 


> control, § production ventures, especially those of 
Adminis. § small businesses. 
id if con- V-loans, private loans with repayment 


ill decide} guaranteed by the armed forces, are re- 
n. instituted by Title III, Section 301 (a). 

shter and) National-defense loans, direct from 
Congress | the Government if private lenders are 
ted law.'} mwilling to take the risk, are to be au- 


ers con-| thorized in Section 302. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation handled loans like 
these in World War II. 

eT In some cases RFC made the loans. 


Security requirements were lower and 
| Government war orders could be used as 
| collateral. In other cases, a bank made 
the actual loan after RFC agreed to “take 
out” the bank if the loan was defaulted. 
Section 304(c) of the proposed law 
makes 2 billion dollars available for loan 
arrangements like these, other war loans. 
Federal Reserve Board will prescribe 
rates of interest, fees and rules for ap- 
plications. Loans are to be made under 
Section 302 for expanding capacity, for 
developing new ways of making things, 
for production of essential materials. Only 
limit on size is that no loan can exceed 
75 per cent of the cost of buying or build- 
ing the plant and equipment involved. 
Federal buying rules are to be laid 
| aside, or changed in important respects, 
| so the President can act swiftly here and 
abroad to get war materiel. 

Premium payments, mainly to en- 
courage output of strategic minerals by 
offering producers higher-than-market 
prices, are authorized by Section 303(b). 

Preclusive buying is another war- 








~ 


utting : ; 

he ay. . “me economic maneuver to be made pos- 
sident sible by Section 303. This will enable the 
nigher President to buy up all of a tin mine’s 


# output, for instance, to keep Russia or 
her satellites from getting it. 


to be 
bri The President’s powers are ex- 
pay- panded in striking manner by other pro- 
loan, ViSions of the proposed law. 
> can. For war purposes, the White House is 
state to be empowered to set up as many new 
dni Government corporations as are found 
necessary. 
i The President will be able to ignore, 
odie largely, the usual rules on Government 
ages, Contracts. And he will get authority to 
will hire as many civil employes in the 
new $11,000-to-$14,000 bracket as he wants. 
The Attorney General gets broad au- 
ked,, thority, in Section 508(a), to suspend 


h the antitrust laws and the rules of the 
| the § 
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autos or tanks? . 


Federal Trade Commission for companies 
co-operating in the war effort. 

The Administrative Procedures Act is 
not to apply, for the most part, to action 
taken under this new legislation, if Sec- 
tion 509 is left as written now. 

Technical processes, many of which 
are trade secrets, are defined as “mate- 
rials” by Section 502(b), and are thus 
to be subject to allocation by federal 
agencies, if the bill passes. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER FACES: 
bombs or alarm clocks? . 








rifles or refrigerators? 


The Defense Production Act o/ 
1950, this analysis shows, is to lay the 
legal foundation for a full-fledged war 
machine. Controls that pinch the in- 
dividual most—rationing and price con- 
trols—are not included in plans, as yet. 
But they can be requested fast. All the 
rest of the war harness for business and 
industry is being made ready, will be 
provided by this new legislation—if Con- 
gress agrees. 
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—Green in Providence Journal 


WHAT THE NATION FACES: 
. in the Defense Production Act of 1950, a full-fledged war machine 
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Rookie $35, Captain $100: 
Pay Is Good for Men Called 


Men entering the armed serv- 
ices find good pay and a chance 
to get ahead. 

Military pay is better now 
than in World War Il. A draftee 
starts at $35 a week, counting 
everything. An Army captain's 
pay is equal to $100 a week. 

Odds in Congress are for even 
better pay, more benefits, if war 
goes on. 


The pay for military service is to 
take on personal meaning for large 
numbers of Americans. 

Pay, men will find, is good by any 
past standards. It amounts, in cash 
and allowances, to about $35 a week 
for beginners. A draftee or volunteer 
who wants to get ahead can rather 
quickly work up to $50 a week. 

Men in reserves, called back, will find 
pay up sharply from World War II. A 
sergeant first class will get about $60 a 
week; a first lieutenant about $85; a cap- 
tain more than $100; a colonel about 
$170. 


Not all of that is in cash. Quarters 
and subsistence allowances are deducted 
when a man lives on a military base. 
And incomes no longer are tax free. On 
the other hand, figures fail to reflect the 
value of extra benefits—cheap insurance, 
privilege of buying at cut-rate post ex- 
changes, medical care, retirement and 
disability pensions. 

New pay scale is shown in the 
accompanying table. A veteran can 
readily compare his civilian income with 
his prospects if called to war. 

A draftee gets $75 a month for four 
months, then $80, in cash. Food and 
shelter are valued at $76.50 a month. 
When and if married men are drafted, 
Congress is expected to restore family 
allotments—$28 a month for a wife, $30 
extra for the first child, $20 a month 
more for each other child, as in World 
War II. 

A corporal in today’s Army draws 
$117.60 a month base pay, plus food and 
shelter allowance of $76.50, for a total 
of $2,329.20 a year. Base pay was $792 
a year in 1945. 

A sergeant gets $139.65 in pay, $99 
in allowances, or $2,863.80 a year. 

Master sergeants are paid $198.45 a 
month, plus allowances of $99. Yearly 
income is $3,569.40 for the man who at- 





Rank 
Army, Air Force — Navy 
Recruit — Seaman recruit 


Private — Seaman apprentice 
Private, Ist class — Seaman 
Corporal — Petty officer, 3d class 
Sergeant — Petty officer, 2d class 


Master sergeant — Chief petty officer 
Second lieutenant — Ensign 


Captain — Lieutenant 

Major — Lieutenant commander 
Lieutenant colonel — Commander 
Colonel — Captain 

Brigadier general — Commodore 
Major general — Rear admiral 
Lieutenant general — Vice admiral 
General — Admiral 


tincludes personal allowance of $500. 
tincludes personal allowance of $2,200. 





MILITARY PAY SCALE — WHAT YOU CAN EARN 


Sergeant, Ist class — Petty officer, Ist class 


First lieutenant — Lieutenant (junior grade) 


*Paid in cash or in kind. Rates are for men with dependents. 


Base Pay Allowances* Total Pay 
Per Month Per Month Per Year 
$ 75.00 $ 76.50 $ 1,818.00 
82.50 76.50 1,908.00 
95.55 76.50 2,064.60 
117.60 76.50 2,329.20 
139.65 99.00 2,863.80 
169.05 99.00 3,216.60 
198.45 99.00 3,569.40 
213.75 117.00 3,969.00 
249.38 124.50 4,486.56 
313.50 132.00 5,346.00 
384.75 147.00 6,381.00 
456.00 162.00 7,416.00 
570.00 162.00 8,784.00 
769.50 192.00 11,538.00 
926.25 192.00 13,419.00 
926.25 192.00 13,919.00} 
926.25 192.00 15,619.00 
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SERGEANT’S SALARY 


of Defense 


. extras can add $1,264.80 a year 


tains this highest enlisted rating. Base 
pay amounted to $1,656 in 1945. 

A captain’s pay and _ allowances 
amount to $5,346, compared with about 
$4,000 in 1945. 

Majors get $6,381 a year now, up 
about 30 per cent since 1945. 

Special allowances also boost the 
base pay in every grade. 

Longevity pay, reward for past serv- 
ice, typically adds $100 to $300 a year. 
In extreme cases it can add nearly $1,200 
to annual pay of an enlisted man, as 
much as $1,539 to that of an officer. 

Bonuses for overseas duty also increase 
incomes for enlisted men. Amounts range 
from $8 a month for the lowest-rated 
personnel to $22.50 a month for the 
highest. Officers do not receive over- 
seas pay. 

Hazardous-duty pay is an important 
source of extra income. It is paid prin- 
cipally for flight, submarine and para 
chute duty. Enlisted men get an addi- 
tional $30 to $75 a month, officers $100 


to $210 a month, depending on grade. § 





Physicians and dentists are offered a | 


special inducement bonus of $100 a 
month. 


These extras pile up to tidy sums in 
the case of many individuals. A sergeant, 4 


with eight years of service, member ol 


a plane crew, flying overseas, offers a ' 
good example. Base pay and allowances § 
for his grade are $2,863.80 a year but 9 


the extras bring this sergeant’s pay up 
to $4,128.60 a year. 

A captain, with eight years of service, 
in the same plane, is another example. 


A captain’s base pay and _ allowances § 


total $5,346 a year. With the extras in 


this case he gets actual income of $7,299 § 


a year. 

That is the pay scale as it stands. Con- 
gress is likely to raise the ante if large 
numbers of men with dependents are 


drafted. 
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Report from the front shows 
how U.S. is building for a 
counterattack in Korea, getting 
set to start pushing north. 

‘What follows is an up-to-the- 
minute report, by overseas tele- 
phone, from Joseph Fromm, Re- 
gional Editor for U.S. News & 
World Report. He has been in the 
Pacific war zone from the start. 


How do things look out there now? 

There has been an increase in op- 
timism in the last few days with the news 
that more American troops have reached 
Korea, and the arrival of a new antitank 
bazooka. Reports from the front indicate 
that this big rocket launcher is highly ef- 
fective against tanks. 

What about the general situation? 

In less than three weeks thousands of 
American troops and thousands of tons 
of weapons, equipment and supplies have 
been poured into the peninsula. Fighters 
and bombers have flown thousands of 
sorties. They are flying an average of 
about 200 sorties daily in virtually un- 
opposed assaults on enemy troops, tanks, 
supply dumps, communications. The 
U.S. is building up steadily as fighting 
gear is coming out of moth balls and 
reaching Korea. 

Are the Communists going to find it 
harder going as they push toward the 
south? 
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Apparently they are finding it much 
more difficult to move already. Our air 
attacks at their rear are showing up more 
and more at the front. They seem to be 
finding it more difficult to use the tanks, 
which are their main weapons. 

When is a major U. S. offensive likeiy 
to start? 

The best guess is that it still is some 
weeks off. The consensus is that perhaps 
we have enough troops in the Southern 
Korea beachhead to stabilize the line. 
But the Communists still have a decided 
advantage in numbers and weapons. Ten 
Communist divisions, numbering 5,000 to 
6,000 men each, are in the battle area 
opposing three American divisions and 
two South Korean divisions. The North 
Koreans possess high morale, skillful 
leadership, good weapons. Their strategy 
apparently is being masterminded by 
Russian experts. 
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WORD FROM THE FRONT 


. an increase in optimism 


Considerably more American troops, 
weapons and supplies are needed before 
a counteroffensive can be mounted. As 
the military experts out here see it, 40,- 
000 to 50,000 troops are required in the 
Southern Korea beachhead, supported 
possibly by an amphibious, behind-the- 
lines landing by 6,000 Marines now en 
route. Another division at least is neces- 
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MARINES FROM HOME 
. more and more landings coming 





BUILD-UP FOR THE OFFENSIVE 


Reported by OVERSEAS TELEPHONE BETWEEN TOKYO AND WASHINGTON 


sary to back up the Marines. The build- 
up for that move will take weeks. 

What about the weather? 

Right now there are a lot of thunder- 
showers. Our ground forces have had 
some trouble with the weather. Theo- 
retically, it should clear up during Au- 
gust. When the weather clears it will 
be dry and pleasant until October. That 
is when it starts to get cold, and it 
gets cold very quickly in this part of 
the world. 

Are there still no signs of Russians or 
Communist Chinese in the fighting? 

No, not in the actual fighting, although 
it is known that Russians are with some 
North Korean units. That has been an- 
nounced. But the Russian policy seems 
to be to keep their people as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. They want to emphasize 
in their propaganda that this is a civil 
war and that the North Koreans are 
liberating the South Koreans. 

How long can they conceal the fact 
that they are helping the North Koreans? 

I don’t think they have concealed the 
fact, so far as weapons are concerned, 
but evervthing I’ve heard indicates that 
the number of Russians operating at the 
front or in forward areas with the Ko- 
reans is very small. One Korean who 
came out of Seoul the other day re- 
ported that there are only 8 or 9 Rus- 
sians in the city. They are keeping in 
the background. 

Are the Russians likely to move, to 
come out in the open, when the tide 
turns and we start pushing the Com- 
munists back—or do you think they'll let 
the North Koreans be licked? 

I think the Russians know now that the 
North Koreans are going to be pushed 
back to the 38th parallel. If they were 
going to intervene to prevent that, | 
think they would have done so already. 
Of course, they still might come in. No- 
body knows, for But the best- 
informed guesses here are that the danger 
point is past. 

Any sign of Russian naval activity? 

There have been reports of some sub- 
marines. It is possible they have put a 
few around for psychological purposes. 
They aren’t moving in our direction. 

Exactly what arms have the Russians 
furnished the North Koreans? 

Well, it is hard to say. The Commu- 
nists are using weapons produced by 
Russia during World War II, including 
their fighter planes. Official observers 
report that, with few exceptions, cap- 


sure. 
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tured enemy equipment bears 1944 or 
1945 factory dates. 

Russian 32-ton T-34 tanks are largely 
responsible for the Communist advance 
so far. This tank has unusually heavy 
frontal plate, can do 35 miles per hour 
and mounts an 85-millimeter gun with 
high muzzle velocity. It has broad tracks 
designed especially for World War II 
movement through the Polish marshes 
and is ideal in the rough Korean terrain. 
According to the latest estimates, the 
North Koreans received 300 of these 
from Russia before the invasion. Com- 
muniques report upward of 100 of these 
destroyed, but the figure might be mis- 
leading since many that are claimed to 
be destroyed actually are only tempo- 
rarily disabled. 

The Communist artillery consists main- 
ly of 120-millimeter mortars and 150- 
millimeter howitzers. The North Korean 
troops also are well equipped with rifles 
—most of them dating back to World War 
II—and with submachine guns and heavy 
machine guns. For patrol reconnaissance, 
they obtained from Russia an undeter- 
mined number of armored jeeps with 
mounted machine guns. American officers 
say this vehicle can withstand rifle fire 
from a range of 50 yards. 

Is there any estimate of the numbers 
of these Russian weapons being used by 
the Communists? 

How many guns and armored vehicles 
the Russians have supplied North Korea 
is not known. Nor can American officials 
provide any concrete information as to 
whether additional equipment and sup- 
plies are coming in from Russia. But, so 
far, the Communists have not been handi- 
capped by any apparent shortages. 

In the air, the Communists apparently 
had about 200 Russian fighters when the 
war started. They are no match for the 
U.S. fighters. During this past week the 
Communist fighters rarely ventured out, 
and they scurried for cover at the ap- 
pearance of opposition. 

American officers are mystified by the 
virtual disappearance of Communist 
planes. They offer two possible explana- 
tions: Either the North Koreans were 
husbanding air power for an all-out as- 
sault, or they were finding it practically 
impossible to keep their fighters in action 
due to a shortage of supply and to the 
overwhelming superiority of the Ameri- 
can jets. 

Do people out there still talk of this 
war in terms of three or four months? 

Possibly three or four months will be 
necessary to push the Communists back 
to the 38th parallel. But the greatest 
danger is a protracted guerrilla war even 
after the enemy is driven back. 

What are the guerrillas up to? 

Currently, two types of guerrilla activ- 
ity are being employed by the North 


Korean Communists. They are engaging 
in guerrilla tactics in front-line combat. 
sending regular North Korean Arm 
troops through American positions jp 
peasant disguise. That’s how they suc. 
ceeded in a flanking infiltration that re. 
sulted in isolating a number of American 
units. These guerrillas wear the peasant 
costume of white linen and mingle with 
the thousands of refugees who come 
through our lines. Then, after awhile. 
some of those white-clad figures on the 
hills set up white-painted mortars and 
white artillery. They are firing on ou 
forces before anybody even suspects they 
are in the neighborhood. 

In addition, there are South Korean 


guerrillas—Communist supporters who 


live in the South. There are two known 





GENERAL WALKER 
Commanding U. S. Army Forces in Korea 


concentrations of them. One is near Po- 
hang-dong and the other north of Taegu 
[See map on page 23.] They are a poten- 
tial threat to American supply lines. 

The danger, as some of the experts out 
here see it, is that, even if the North 
Korean Army is driven back to the 38th 
parallel, it is certain to leave behind 
thousands of armed guerrillas and sup- 
plies. One observer estimates that 100.- 
000 guerrillas are likely to remain in 
South Korea after the organized fighting 
ends. Even if the Communist Army is 
beaten, it is expected to plant the seeds 
for a prolonged guerrilla war in the 
South. 

What is the impression you get of the 
war, as it stands? 

It isn't going to be easy. It could last 
a lot longer than some people think. But 
the feeling now is that it will be confined 
—a sort of “local war’—and will not 
spread out into a full-scale world war. 
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est city. U. S., countering for the United Nations, 
moved troops across from Japan to the big port of 
Pusan. It’s almost as if these forces had moved from 
Havana, Cuba, to Miami., 

Communists now have pushed about 80 miles 
southeast through low hills and rice paddies ‘to 
take Taejon. This city is 130 miles from the Ameri- 
can base at Pusan. 
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@ Tallahassee 


How Korean War Would Baok in Florida 


More Americans, meanwhile, have landed 65 
miles up the coast from Pusan in the rather poor 
port of Pohang-Dong. It is as if the American hold 
on Florida consisted of a big beachhead at Miami 
and a little one at West Palm Beach,, fanning out 
from there and in contact with an invader from 
the north. 

Geography from now on is with U.S. forces 
when on the defensive in Korea. Instead of ever- 
glades, as in southern Florida, there are mountains 
with narrow passes. Communist tank operations 
become more difficult. 

American commanders, fighting a series of de- 
laying actions so far, hope to stop the Communists 
in those mountains, then start pushing them back 
across the 38th parallel. 
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BIGGER PENSIONS BY NOVEMBER | 


Aged Will Get More, New Millions Covered 


Bigger pensions for more old 
people are all set. They'll be 
twice as big in some cases under 
a new Social Security bill. 

A $15 pension check goes to 
$30, for those already retired. 
A present pension of $68 will 
amount to $108 before winter. 

Benefits are broadened, too. 
Servants, farm workers, self-em- 
ployed come into the new system. 
It covers 45 million persons. 


A person can see definitely now how 
much of a Social Security pension he 
will be entitled to after he retires. 

Pension checks, for people already 
retired as well as for those yet to re- 
tire, are to go up sharply. In some 
cases, pensions will be doubled. 

Boost in pension checks will take effect 
either October 1 or November 1, de- 
pending on whether President Truman 
signs the new Social Security bill into 
law before or after July 31. 

Millions of additional workers, under 
terms of this bill, are to be brought under 
the old-age retirement system for the 
first time. They will start paying Social 
Security taxes next January 1. 

These things have been agreed to by 
a Senate-House conference committee. 
Now that major differences between the 
Senate and House versions of the bill 
have been worked out, only a few for- 
malities remain before the bill goes to 
the White House for signature. 

One way or another, nearly everybody 
in the country will feel the effect of this 
overhauling of the old-age retirement 
system. 

New groups to come under the re- 
tirement program include more than 10 
million workers. This will bring the total 
to around 45 million. 

Storekeepers, filling-station operators, 
barbers and other self-employed busi- 
nessmen are to be brought in. But the 
bill excludes doctors, dentists, chiroprac- 
tors, osteopaths, veterinarians, lawyers, 
ministers, engineers and architects. For 
self-employed people who are covered, 
taxes will apply after Jan. 1, 1951. Pay- 
ments will be made with the individual's 
final income tax return each year. First 
one will be due by March 15, 1952. 
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Domestics, except those working in 
farm homes, will be added to the pension 
system. This goes for servants who work 
for a single employer for as many as 24 
days out of a three-month period and earn 
as much as $50 during that same period. 
This means that occasional day workers, 
such as yard men, will not be covered. 

Housewives will find themselves with 
new tax duties to perform. They will 


have to deduct the pay-roll tax from the 
wages of maids. cooks and chauffeurs. 
The housewife will be expected to match 
that tax, and pay the whole amount to 





PENSION CHECK FROM UNCLE SAM 


same employer will be covered as em. 
ployes, not as self-employed businessmen 
Commission drivers for laundries, dr 
cleaners, produce houses and_bakeries— 
but not for dairies—also come into the sys. 
tem as employes. So do home workers 
earning $50 a quarter or more, provided 
such work is regulated by State law. 
Definition of “employe,” for Social 
Security purposes, will be left just as it js 
under present law, except for the addi- 
tion of insurance wholesale 
salesmen, commission drivers and home 
workers. Many employers 


salesmen, 


had com- 
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there’s a red-letter day coming soon 


the Treasury. It will be for the Treasury 
to spell out the mechanics of this system. 

Farm owners will not be covered. 
However, farm workers will come in, pro- 
vided they work regularly for one em- 
plover and draw as much as $50 in cash 
Wages per quarter. 

Government workers, in many cases, 
will be brought in. There will be Social 
Security pensions for federal employes 
not already covered by other retirement 
programs. The same applies to State 
and local employes, provided the State 
requests coverage. 

Waiters, bellboys and others will not 
have to pay Social Security taxes on their 
tips. This reverses a provision of the 
House bill. 

Life insurance salesmen and whole- 
sale salesmen who work regularly for the 


plained about a broader definition in the 
House bill, because they feared it would 
subject them to Social Security taxes on 
the pay of persons whom they consider 
contract workers and not real employes. 

Benefits all along the line, as shown 
by the tables on page 25, will be stepped 
up sharply. 

Minimum benefit will increase from 
$10 a month to $20. Maximum benefit 
for a family will rise from $85 to $150. 
Maximum for a man and wife goes up 
from $78 to $120, assuming 30 years of 
coverage before retirement. 

Those already retired will get in- 
creases in pension checks averaging about 
77 per cent, beginning this autumn. 
There are about 2.9 million persons al- 
ready on the pension rolls. 

For example, a retired couple now re- 
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giving $15 a month will get Not only will the tax base go 
iyst twice that, or $30. If the " P up January 1 from $3,000 to 
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A widow of an insured worker, curity to persons retiring after next autumn are ployer, is scheduled to increase 
if 65 or older, will come in for shown in the following table. Future pensions are gradually over the years. 
pension increases in the same compared with monthly payments now received by Self-employed people come in 
general range. She is entitled to workers when they retire. In all cases pensions are for a special tax provision. Their 
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Take the case of a married 300 72 120 59 80 be understood about the new 
man with an average wage of law include these: 
$100 a month. Present law gives Additional pay tor a retired 








him a pension of $39 a month 

after five years’ coverage, $41 after 10 
years, $45 after 20 years, $49 after 30 
years. The new law will entitle him to a 
pension of $75 a month, regardless of 
how long he worked before retirement. 

Your own pension, the amount you 
can count on after retirement, can be 
figured by applying a fairly simple 
formula. 

First, you will need to determine your 
average monthly wage, as defined by the 
Social Security law. You do that by add- 
ing up the total amount of your taxable 
wages—that is, the amount subject to 
Social Security taxes—between 1937 and 
the time you reach 65 years of age. Now 
divide by the number of months in that 
period. Or, if it gives you a_ higher 
average, you will be permitted to use 
only the period after 1950 in making 
the calculation, provided you have as 
much as a year and a half of covered 
employment between Jan. 1, 1951, and 
the time you retire. 

Maximum taxable income, for Social 
Security purposes, has been $3,000 a 
year from 1937 through 1950, and will 
be $3,600 after this year. 

Your monthly pension check will be 
50 per cent of the first $100 of your aver- 
age monthly wage, plus 15 per cent of 
the next $200. 

Assume, for example, that your aver- 
age monthly wage is $200. Your pension 
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will be 50 per cent of the first $100, or 
$50, plus 15 per cent of the remaining 
$100, or $15. This makes $65 a month. 

Or, if your average is $300, you take 
50 per cent of the first $100, plus 15 per 
cent of the next $200, or $30, a total 
pension of $80 a month. 

To these amounts, you can add 50 per 
cent for a wife who also has reached 65. 
Thus, the $65 primary benefit for a man 
with a wage average of $200 becomes 
$98. For a man with an average of $300, 
the $80 pension becomes $120. 

Cost of old-age insurance under this 
new formula of benefits is to rise for em- 
ployers and for many employes. 





If You Are Already Retired 


Here is the new schedule of payments 
for those whose Social Security pensions 
have already started. The table shows the 


amount to be paid monthly to retired 
couples at various pension levels. 
Amount Pension 
Of Present Under the 
Pension New Low 
$12 $24 
15 30 
20 37 
25 47 
30 54 
35 59 
40 64 
45 69 











man, if he does work in a job 
that is covered by old-age insurance, will 
be permitted up to $50 a month without 
interfering with his pension. Present limit 
is $15. 

Investment income will not interfere 
with a Social Security pension. Nor will 
pay for a job not covered by the insur 
ance program, such as farming or prac 
ticing law. 

To qualify for a pension at the age of 
65, a man can work as little as 18 months 
in a covered job after 1950, provided he 
is in such work at least half the period 
between 1950 and the time he reaches 
65. It is conceivable that he would pay 
as little as $4.50 in pay-roll taxes, and 
retire at 65 with a pension of $20 a 
month for the remainder of his life. 

Veterans of World War II will be 
given wage credits of $160 a month for 
the period they were in the service. 

Bigger pensions for more people, 
provided in the coming new law, will 
move this country closer to the kind of 
old-age system that has been advocated 
for years by supporters of the Townsend 
Plan. The trend is toward more nearly 
uniform benefits, with diminishing re 
gard to how much the individual has 
contributed in taxes during his active 
years. Some think the Government 
eventually will go the rest of the way, 
and adopt a system of flat pensions for 
all aged people. 
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Where Did Defense Billions Go? 


Pay, Supplies, Overhead Took Most Dollars 


What 50 billion defense dol- 
lars bought. 

No new tanks, no new Navy, 
no big guns. Only 1 dollar in 7 
has gone to buy arms. Most of 
the money went for salaries, sup- 
plies, freight, other services per- 
formed. 

Defense housekeeping takes 2 
dollars of every 3 dollars spent. 
That's why new billions are 
needed. 

Taxpayers, in four years of “cold 
war, put up a record 50 billion dol- 
lars for military defense. At that price 
—more than twice the four-year cost 
of World War I—the American public 
was assured that it was buying se- 
curity. 

War, a minor war in Korea, is pro- 
viding the first test of that 50-billion- 
dollar defense. It shows U.S. to be short 
of almost everything. Mr. Truman wants 
an additional 10 billion dollars just as a 
starter. He is planning to seek other 


Most went 
for pay 
and services 


Pay of servicemen and 

civilian employes 
Travel of servicemen 
Cost of moving military 


freight 


Telephone, telegraph, 
other communications 0.1 billion 
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new billions for military aid to other 
countries and for new weapons. 

Even top-ranking generals and admir- 
als are asking what happened to the 50 
billion already spent. They want to 
know: Where are the new guns? Where 
are the new tanks that were planned? 
Where are the planes that were to stop 
land attacks and win wars? How about 
the new postwar weapons? Where did 
all the money go? 

In what follows, you get a factual re- 
port of just what happened to the 50 
billion dollars spent between June, 1946, 
when postwar demobilization ended, and 
June, 1950, when the Korean war be- 
gan. During the four-year period: 

Half of those defense dollars have 
gone to pay military salaries. With the 
pay scale raised far above wartime levels, 
this cost amounts to 24.9 of the 50 bil- 
lion spent. Wages of civilian defense em- 
ploves alone cost about 8 billions, or 
more than the total spent on all weap- 
ons, planes and equipment. 

Two thirds of all military spending has 
gone for services performed, not for ex- 
pensive weapons or supplies bought. That 
includes pay, travel, telephone bills, 
freight costs, rents, pensions, other serv- 
‘ices. In addition, 8 billion dollars has 
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2.7 billion 


.$8.0 billion 


largely for housing . 0.9 billion 


been spent for supplies already used 


food, fuel, ammunition, clothing, mate. 7 


rials of all kinds. 

Only 1 dollar in 7 since the war has 
been spent on arms of any kind. One in 
16 has gone for equipment other than 
aircraft. Out of 50 billion dollars, 4 bj). 
lions was invested in aircraft, 3.1 billions 
for all other equipment—guns, ‘ships, 
trucks, radar, new weapons, machinery. 
and noncombat equipment such as fur- 


niture, typewriters and passenger auto- 


mobiles. 


Spending on combat equipment has | 


been less than enough to replace worm- 
out items. No new tanks have _ been 
bought; only a few World War II left. 


overs have been remodeled. Buying of } 


new weapons has scarcely begun—most | 


are in the planning or testing stage. No 
big artillery guns, rifles, machine guns, 
or new naval guns have been purchased. 
Deadly new “skysweeper” antiaircraft 
guns have been developed, but none 
bought. No new Navy ships have been 
ordered, only a few completed or re- 
modeled. Even the 4 billion dollars spent 
on big bombers and fast fighter planes 
has not replaced the number of planes 
worn out during postwar years. 

On weapons alone, spending over four 
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for war equipment 
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postwar years totaled only 600 million 
dollars. That’s less than the amount spent 
on military travel, half the cost of ship- 
ping military freight, and barely twice 
the amount spent for rent and utilities 





llars at military installations. Construction, 
largely of housing on defense posts. cost 
half again as much as the total spent on 

used.|j new weapons. — = . 
male After spending 50 billions in four 
vears, military planners now can give the 
var fas! following accounting of war strength 
One in | bought: ny aS 
sr than On land, the number of fighting divi- 
4 hi. sions has actually dropped, from 17 divi- 
billions sions when cold war began in mid-1946 
ships, 0 10 divisions now. The amount of com- 
hiner bat equipment—tanks, armored cars, 
as trucks, artillery, jeeps and .small arms— 
. auto. | has grown smaller, not larger. New anti- 
tank weapons and airborne tanks have 
nt has been developed, but none bought with 
wor. | the 50 billions. Man power of the Army, 
been | too, has been cut back gradually. Army 
I left. | ground, air and service forces numbered 
ing of | 1,891,000 then, compared with a com- 
—most | bined Army and Air Force strength now 

re, No | _ of 1,003,000 men. 

guns. In air power, the number of air groups 
hased, | has declined from 52 to 48, the number 
ircraft of available planes reduced sharply. With 
none | more than half of the billions spent on 
. been combat equipment going for new air- 
or re. § craft, the Air Force and Navy have 
spent bought a total of 8,684 new planes. Yet 
planes | 2 much larger number of planes has been 
lanes | Worn out during this period, cutting the 
number of planes on hand from about 
rfour | 47,200 to 30,000, including those now in 































Thus, only 1 dollar of every 7 
aS gone to build up U. $. combat 
Strength in guns and equipment 
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storage. Most of the country’s new com- 
bat equipment has been in big, long- 
range bombers and fast jet fighters. But, 
even so, the rate of production has failed 
to replace the number of planes being 
junked. Output at the end of the four- 
year period reached about 215 aircraft 
a month, compared with 1,350 a month 
being built six months before Pearl Har- 
bor. 

At sea, the picture is the same. Num- 
ber of combat ships in service, during the 
time 50 billions was being spent, declined 
from 291 to 245. A few ships, ordered in 
wartime, were completed, but more were 
junked. Man power for the Navy went 
down from 985,288 to 379,900. The 
number of Navy installations was cut far 
back. 

The only big Navy building project 
planned, for a super aircraft carrier, was 
scuttled. Plans for an atomic submarine 
were made, but no construction was paid 
for out of the 50 billions. 

Where the 50 billions went, with 
so little real combat strength bought, may 
be seen by digging a little deeper into 
the figures. 

Military housekeeping took most of it. 
Of the defense dollars going for pay, 
about 18.7 billions went to noncombat 
servicemen and civilians, with only 6.2 
billions going to men in combat units. Of 
the 8 billions spent on supplies, only 
about a fourth went to combat personnel 
—the rest was spent on maintaining serv- 
ice troops and overhead personnel. Serv- 
ice costs in the form of transportation, 
printing, rent, telegraph and telephone 
bills and other expenses amount to a 
flat 5.5 billions. Pensions and other out- 
lays add 3.6 billions to noncombat 
costs. Total charges for housekeeping 
may be computed at 34.7 of the 50 bil- 
lions. That’s more than 2 out of every 
8 dollars spent. 

Actual war strength, bought with the 
remaining billions, amounts to a force of 
fighting men that cost about 8.2 billions 
to pay and support, plus a fleet of new 
planes costing 4 billions, and a stock of 
other war equipment costing 3.1 billions. 
That is a total of 15.3 billions spent 
directly on men and machines for use in 
fighting out of 50 billions paid by U.S. 
taxpayers. 

What it all points to is a big in- 
crease ahead in military spending to step 
up that actual war strength, which got 
only 30 per cent of the billions poured 
into defense since war's end. This means 
a sharp rise in orders for weapons, tanks, 
planes, ships, trucks, other equipment 
that has been neglected in order to pay 
high housekeeping costs. It also means 
a rise in pay and support of actual fight- 
ing men, now only a quarter of the 
nation’s defense man power. 

More billions needed to bring fighting 

















-Berryman in Washington Star 


strength up in line with overhead size 
appear likely to raise U.S. defense com 
mitments for the vear ahead from a 
planned 13.5 billion to 28 billion dollars 
or more. Most of the increase is to be in 
orders for industry, not in immediate cash 
outlays. Needed tanks, for example, will 
take more than a year to start producing 
in quantity. Output of support planes and 
ships will take even longer to step up. 
Antitank guns will take at least six months 
to get into production. At the same time, 
an increase in combat man power will 
mean some larger outlays at once for 
pay and support. 

These added _ billions, 
largely for arms that could have been 
bought with a portion of the dollars spent 
on housekeeping. If the amount spent on 
weapons and equipment had been 50 pe 
cent instead of 14 per cent of postwar de- 
fense outlays, for example, military buy- 
ers could have purchased new postwai 
weapons and full equipment for 100 
Army divisions, or more than were used 
in World War II; plus 100 air groups, 
more than are now asked by the Air 
Force; plus 50 big aircraft carriers, twice 
the number in use at the peak of the last 
war. 

That’s the amazing picture of this 
country’s 50 billion defense dollars—how 
they were spent and the results of that 
spending. It shows a vast housekeeping 
job that has eaten up about 70 per cent 
of every dollar that has gone into post- 
war defense. 

It explains, to a large degree, why the 
United States now is setting out to police 
the world with only 10 divisions armed 
largely with World War II equipment 
and supported largely with wartime 
planes and ships, against a potential 
enemy that has 170 well-equipped and 
well-supported divisions. 

And it indicates that future 
spending must rise far above the present 
rate if real strength is to be bought, 
especially if overhead outlays continue to 
be made in the style to which the plan- 
ners are now accustomed. 
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WHY U.S. WANTS ‘FOREIGN LEGION 


Army-Trained Men Needed in Trouble Spots 


A new twist on the old Foreign 
Legion idea is to be tried by 
United States. Army will teach its 
ways to picked foreigners. 

Recruits from other countries 
will get U. S. training, Army pay, 
a chance at American citizenship 
if it's wanted. 

Idea is to spread U.S. war 
techniques abroad, give Ameri- 
cans well-trained friends on the 
ground wherever trouble starts. 


The first steps are being taken in a 
brand-new technique designed _ to 
equip the United States Army for 
working with underground forces and 
the fighting men of other nations. 

Under a little-noticed law, just enacted, 
the Army will recruit Germans, Japanese, 
Poles, Czechs and other men from the 
world’s trouble spots for service with 
American forces. 

The recruits from these nations will 
be trained with Americans, in American 
military methods. They will get ac- 
quainted with American weapons and 
Army techniques. Their pay will be the 
same as that of American soldiers. And 
after five years of service they will be en- 
titled to American citizenship. 

The foreigners incorporated in the 
American Army will not be the start of 
a new Foreign Legion, designed along 
lines of the famed French outfit. There 
has been talk of such an organization. 
But this idea is opposed by the American 
Legion and others. 





Instead, the foreigners will be scat- 
tered through all branches of the Army. 
The men who are enlisted will be hand 
picked to get officer-tvpe material. They 
will be trained in all kinds of Army opera- 
tions, from sanitation to intelligence work. 

In a future war, these are the men who 
will move back into their homelands to 
make contact with underground elements 
and fighting forces. They will speak the 
language, know the people, the customs, 
the lay of the land. They will smooth 
relations between the United States 
Army and their own people. 

This will enable the U.S. Army to 
work with the people of many countries. 
It will have trained technicians and of- 
ficers who are natives of those countries. 
These groups will be familiar with Amer- 
ican equipment and can train the people 
of their homelands in its use and show 
them how to co-operate with American 
troops. 

In this way, each country into which 
the United States might be compelled to 
move in war could supply its own corps 
of trained men, equipped with American 
weapons and familiar with American 
methods. Instead of having to fight alone, 
the United States would have trained 
allies with weapons in hand. 

The plan is aimed at enlisting the aid 
of the peoples of other nations in any war 
that may come. In the same way, there 
is hope that the great, unused man power 
of Germany and Japan might gradually 
be drawn to the American sid2 of any 
conflict. 

When the time comes that the United 
States Army has to fight with the men of 
other nations in the field, it wants to 
know how to integrate its own operations 
with the others. 


At the outset, only 2,500 men will be 
taken into the United States Army under 


the new law. They will come from coun- § 


tries regarded by high military and State 
Department officials as possible trouble 
spots. They will be chosen carefully 9 
as to get men who are potential leaders, 

Originally, the hope had been to get 
25,000 men. But the measure that Con- 
gress passed before the Korean crisis de- 
veloped whittled the number down to a 
tenth of that figure. As the plan gets 
started, there is little doubt among mili- 
tary men that the number will be in- 
creased. 

The plan grows out of experiences in 
World War II when the United States 
Army moved into France. There were un- 
derground and Free French forces whose 
activities needed to be integrated with 
those of the United States Army. But 
the Army had much trouble finding off- 
cers and soldiers who understood French 
and knew the French people. In any new 
invasion, the Army wants to be better 
prepared for liaison with the people on 
the scene. 

As another facet, some military men 
would like to see the United States or- 
ganize an army of foreign soldiers to 
defend American bases. These would use 
German and Japanese forces. 

“Why should farm boys from Iowa 
and Indiana be obliged to fight in Japan?” 
asks one. 

But Congress has vetoed any idea of 
an American Foreign Legion. 

In the permission for foreign enlist 
ments it has granted, Congress has taken 
the first step toward internationalizing 
the American Army. It has given the 
Army a nucleus of foreign soldiers who 
will be the key men in any invasion. 





-Black Star 


GERMANS OF WORLD WAR II: A hand-picked few will be able to join the Army and see the world—through American eyes 
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>> Applying the lessons of Korea, the rest of the world has learned this: 

Joseph Stalin now knows that the U.S. will fight to halt aggression and 
that the United Nations can act whether Russia boycotts it or not. For Stalin, 
that is an argument against World War III. But Korean war also showed that 
Russia's World War II weapons, still good for the initial sneak attack on a 
victim, may not be good for finishing the war thus started. That's an argument 
for World War III now, before Russia's war machine becomes obsolete. 

U.S. and its allies have learned that "cold war" defenses are not enough 
for the countries around the rim of Stalin's world. Doors thought to be closed 
to Russia now turn out to be really ajar. Just a good push, as in Korea, would 
swing them open for Moscow. But "hot war" defenses, full mobilization of all 




















man power and resources, would bankrupt most free countries. That's what Stalin 
wants. He is trying to blow hot and cold, war and peace, with the same breath, 

A war of exhaustion is what Stalin has declared on the free world. Only 
defense, for the U.S. and its allies, is more troops, more arms, more readiness 
to fight. Question for free countries is how much of all this is needed. 








>> There is no talk of raising more troops for the free world than Russia 

has marching around in its world. That's out of the question at this stage. 
Russia has 170 divisions of its own, 60 divisions under Communists in East 

Europe and millions of Communist-led soldiers in Asia. U.S. has only 10 divi- 

sions, and four of these are fighting Korean Communists or training in Japan. 

U.S. allies in Western Europe may have 30 combat divisions at home, some abroad. 
The need is for two kinds of forcesS--enough local troops around the Soviet 

world to delay the initial thrust, plus enough mobile troops pooled in Western 

Europe, the Middle East, Japan and the U.S. to move quickly to local wars. 

Local troops are a local problem. Job is to build up the mobile reserves. 





>> As countries allied with the U.S. look around for more soldiers..... 
Free riders in the Western defense machine, countries that were the ag- 
gressors in World War II, are being talked about as a source of man power. 
Germany, in World War II, at peak strength, had 10 million men under arms. 
Japan, five years ago, had 6 million men under arms. Now they are disarmed. 
But the men, trained fighting men, veterans of combat, are still there. 
Russia uses them. The Communist-led Bereitschaften, Russian trained, equipped 
with tanks and artillery, is maneuvering in East Germany, building up to a target 
strength of 400,000 men. West Germany has nothing like it. France uses a few 
thousand Germans in its Foreign Legion; Egypt has a couple of thousand; Irag has 
some, too. But the West has no German or Japanese army, as such. 
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So far, the U.S. has turned down the idea. That was before the Russians 
told Communists in Korea to attack. Now the U.S. and its allies need troops, 


>> At the start, moves to enlist Germans and Japanese will be on a volunteer 
basis. Conscription, at this stage, isn't likely in either country. 
West Germans, following Russia's lead in East Germany, may get an expanded 
police force, a little army. Other Germans may enlist in other European armies. 
Japanese, as war began in Korea, got permission to expand their police force 
from 125,000 to 200,000. Japan's constitution bans an army, but may be changed. | 
Sooner or later, ways will be found to have Germany and Japan do their part 
in the defense of the free world. But they will be last in line for new arms. 








>> Arms, too, are a problem for the West. War in Korea shows the need. 

Turkey, for example, was considered ready for defense with a tough Army of 
350,000. They have U.S.-made bazookas. Idea was that Turks so armed could stop 
the divisions that Russia could move through mountain passes on the Turkish 
border. Idea now is different, changed by experience in Korea. Turkey needs 
superbazookas, the kind that knocked out Russian tanks in Korea. 

Trouble is, such weapons are in great demand. Gen. MacArthur wants them ) 
for fighting in Korea today. Norway, Belgium, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Iran | 
want them for wars that might start tomorrow. U.S. hasn't enough to go around. 








>> U.S., discreetly, is urging its allies to step up the production of arms. 
Great Britain now produces only about 50 tanks and 200 war planes per month. 
Top item is the new Centurion tank, bigger and better than any tank the U.S. 
now has in production. It cost $140,000 per tank. But the British, still try- 
ing to pay their own way with peacetime goods, are slow to convert to weapons. 
France is stepping up the output of aircraft engines for British-made combat 
planes and could make recoilless guns, light and heavy tanks, if given the money. 
Italy, already making British-type planes, can make bazookas and tanks too. 
Sweden and Switzerland, though both neutrals, are planning to make more 
arms for themselves and for sale to the West. Specialties: armor-piercing guns. 
World War II arms, saved and now used by Russia, were mainly junked and 
used for scrap by the West. World War III arms are mainly prototypes, not yet in 
production. Now, thanks to Russia, Europe's arms makers are to be busy again. 
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>> Look for a speed-up in creating a high command for Atlantic Pact armies. 
Western Union forces, now commanded by Field Marshal Montgomery, plus the 
U.S. First Division in West Germany, plus some Italian troops, will be the core. F 
Look, too, for an American general to get the high command. The French don't 
like Montgomery. In war, they say, an American would command, so why not now? 
Top priority on arms, after shooting wars, will go to the Atlantic forces. 





>> Would-be peacemakers were just told, politely, to keep the peace at home. 
Sir William Slim, chief of Britain's Imperial General Staff, visiting Paki- 

Stan, said the greatest help Pakistan and India could render to the cause of 

peace would be to settle their own disputes. Pandit Nehru, India's leader, has 

tried to negotiate peace in Korea with messages to Moscow and to Washington. 

But peace between India and Pakistan rests on a wobbly truce that runs out soon. 

War in that subcontinent would make good fishing for Moscow. 
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It’s New York Central’s system-wide PACEMAKER 
merchandising service—saving a day on the way! 


Growing! Growing! Growing! Barely four years 
ago, Pacemaker less-than-carload service began 
with one fast overnight run between New York 
and Buffalo. Now it links all cities on New 
York Central... and most smaller points, too, 
through closely co-ordinated high-speed 


put you in touch with New York Central’s 
nearest Freight Traffic Representative... who 
can help you take full advantage of this day- 
saving merchandise service. It’s a premium 
service at regular LCL rates that include free 
pick-up and delivery at most points. 
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Only STEEL can do so many Jobs 
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STEEL CEILING KEEPS CONGRESS COOL. In the U. S. Capitol, a recent face-lifting 
gave the House and Senate Chambers new ceilings of perforated U-S’S Stainless 
Steel. Fresh air is sent into the rooms by new air-conditioning equipment and used 
air is drawn out through ceiling perforations. These painted stainless steel ceilings 
not only present a very attractive appearance, but they resist corrosion and serve 
excellently to absorb sound as well. 




































JACKKNIFE DRILLING RIG. This in- 
genious 50-ton capacity oil well serv- 
icing rig is used for cleaning out oil 
wells up to 5000 feet deep. Once a 
job is done, the tall derrick, made 
tough and lightweight with U-S’S 
Cor-Ten Steel, just folds down on 
top of the truck and the rig is off 
at once to the next job. 


BOARDING SCHOOL BOUDOIR. When 
Sister goes away to school, you want 
her snugly quartered, of course. So 
it’s nice to know that an increasing 
number of dormitories in girl’s 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are being equipped with at- 
tractive, sturdy steel furniture like 
this (and with comfortable inner- 
spring mattresses). 
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THE SPRING’S THE THING. Scores of 
things you use every day, from lighters 
and mechanical pencils to automobiles 
and washing machines, depend on steel 
springs to make them work right. 
United States Steel produces millions 
of such springs every year, each one 
tailored for its specific function. 


WORLD’S LARGEST VACUUM CLEANER. Tiger Brand Wire Rope is a vital link 
in the operation of the new Corps of Engineers’ dredge ‘“‘Essayons.’’ The 
dredge does the essential job of keeping New York Harbor clear of silt in order 
that world traffic can flow to and from this important port. In making wire 
rope for this and hundreds of other equally important uses, United States 
Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to... NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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SOVIET AIM: A U.S.-CHINA WAR 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A TOP YUGOSLAV OFFICIAL IN. BELGRADE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: /s Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia 
the next target for Russia? For months the Tito 
Government has been under constant pressure 
from Premier Stalin and his followers. For weeks 
the armies of Russia’s satellite neighbors have 
been moving up on Yugoslavia’s borders and 
holding maneuvers within striking range of that 
country. 

To get Yugoslavia’s official views on the war in 





Korea, on Moscow’s role and motives in that af- 
fair, the editors of U.S. News & World Report 
submitted a set of questions to the Government 
in Belgrade. The interview that appears on these 
pages contains the answers made by a top official 
of the Yugoslav Government. Both the questions 
and the replies have been discussed by the Tito 
Cabinet, so the views expressed here represent the 
authoritative opinions of the Tito Communists. 








Q What is your interpretation of the Korean situa- 
tion? 

A This conflict in Korea is sheer camouflage on 
the part of the Russians. The U.S.S.R. wants to con- 
fuse and complicate the situation in the Far East. It 
wants to provoke a war between the U.S. and China. 
This is the key to the entire issue. Russia would like 
to see American forces tied up in China. They reason 
logically that, once the U.S. is embroiled in a war 
with China, Russia’s hands would be freed to sub- 
jugate other countries, especially Iran, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland and so on. 

Q Does it mean a general war? 

A The Soviets are not yet ready to start a war with 
the U.S. They are fearful of American superiority in 
industrial production. On the other hand, China’s 
vast territory and huge population would render a 
war against her by the U.S. a very costly matter for 
your people. 

Moscow knows that the conflict in Korea will end 
badly for the Koreans. But what Moscow is maneu- 
vering for is to get America’s hands tied up while she 
herself is free to prepare for war. 

Russia’s action in Korea is rank aggression. Korea 
is of little value to her. The only reason for Russia’s 
action in Korea is to get the U.S. bogged down. 

Q Do you see any parallel between Russia’s atti- 
tude toward South Korea and her policy toward 
Yugoslavia? 

A Indeed we are aware of the parallel. The pri- 
mary purpose of Russia’s attack in Korea was to test 
America’s reaction. If the U.S. remained aloof in 
this situation, Russia’s aggression would have been 
extended to other countries in Asia, and maybe to 
countries in Europe, including Yugoslavia. 

Q Should war break out between East and West, do 
you think Yugoslavia can escape being involved? - 

A We are realistic. We realize that Yugoslavia is 
in a delicate strategic position. Whichever side con- 


trols Yugoslavia will have control of the Balkans, and 
the Balkans are a key to all of Europe. 

Q Do you think that war between East and West is 
inevitable? 

A No. East and West can live in peace and work 
out their destinies amicably. They can have good re- 
lations—if neither camp has aggressive intentions. 
Both sides stand to gain much by establishing normal 
trade relations. War is not inevitable. 

Q Is there a likelihood that some of the Russian 
satellite countries may follow Yufgoslavia’s example 
and assert their independence of Moscow? 

A We know that in Bulgaria a strong sentiment 
for independence exists. For this reason the U.S.S.R. 
recently made changes in the entire Government ap- 
paratus there, purged most of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Bulgaria—all this in order 
to subordinate the country. Also in Poland, witness 
the appointment of Marshal Rokossovsky [of the 
Russian Army] as the top boss. The same is true in 
Hungary and each of the other satellite states. 

Q Is there a so-called “Titoist’’ faction in the Com- 
munist parties in those countries? 

A A majority of the people in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—I dare say 90 per cent of them 
—is opposed to the puppet regimes and strongly resent 
the exploitation of their countries by the Soviets. 

Life there is unbearable. I am not suggesting that 
all these people are ‘“‘Titoists.”” They are not. But they 
are in sympathy with our principle of independence. 
However, they are not doing anything about it. If 
you want liberty, you must fight for it. 

Q What aid do you seek from the United States? 

A We expect much from the United States—specif- 
ically, machinery. We are eager to sell our produce to 
the U.S. in exchange for machines. We look to your 
country because it leads the world in technology. 

Q How can relations between U.S. and Yugoslavia 
be improved? 
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Yugoslavia Turns to West... Aid That’s Wanted From U.S. 


~eeNo General War Seen... Church, State at Peace 


A This is easy to answer. Given good will on both 
sides, relations between our two countries can be im- 
proved. Our respective economies are complementary. 
We each possess different goods. We have raw mate- 
rials that you need. We are anxious to exchange them 
for the machinery that you produce and that we 
urgently need for our industrialization plan. 

Q To what extent has the economic blockade by 
the pro-Russian countries of Eastern Europe retarded 
your Five Year Plan for recovery? 

A At first we were forced to suspend practically all 
production. This lasted for a period of five to six 
months. Then we proceeded to establish good trade 
relations with other countries, especially the U. S., also 
Britain and others. 

By 1951 we expect to have carried out our Plan 100 
per cent. At present more than half—nearly 60 per 
cent—has been fulfilled. 

Q What is the extent of your trade with the West? 

A Each year our trade relations with the West will 
become better and better. Since our production is con- 
stantly improving, we will be able, correspondingly, 
to extend our trade with the West. 

Q Under what circumstance could a settlement of 
Yugoslavia-Russia differences be worked out? 

A Only if the U.S.S.R. followed the true path of 
socialism. The truth is that the Russians have aban- 
doned socialism in their country. Therefore, in the 
present situation, a rapproachment between our coun- 
try, which is building socialism, and the U.S.S.R. is 
impossible. 

The U.S.S.R. is planning aggression not only against 
Yugoslavia, but also against other countries in Eu- 

rope. It would like to subordinate all of Europe. We 
cannot permit Yugoslavia’s subservience to Moscow. 


We have fought bitterly for liberty and independence, 
and we cannot allow any outside power to meddle in 
our internal affairs. 

Q Would you say that Yugoslavia has advanced 
further toward socialism than the countries that are 
subservient to Moscow? 

A Unquestionably. We are absolutely sure of that. 

Here in Yugoslavia we have nationalized all indus- 
try, we have given the land to the peasants. Our fac- 
tories have been placed in the hands of the workers. 
The workers are the masters of the factories. 

Q How far has the collectivization of agriculture 
Sone in Yugoslavia? 

A About 20 to 25 per cent. It is difficult to predict 
the future pace of collectivization. It is done on a 
voluntary basis. 

Q How many political prisoners are there in Yugo- 
slavia? 

A There are people in the West who say we have 
many prisoners. But they forget the sacrifices we made 
in the last war to gain independence and liberty. We 
cannot permit anyone to destroy what we have built 
at so great a price—the lives of so many of our best 
sons and daughters. 

The number of prisoners at present is not high. 
Each day the number decreases. 

Q What is your position on the role of the church 
in a Communist society? Can a religious person be 
at the same time a good Communist? 

A Religion is absolutely free in our country. Can a 
believer [a religious person] be a good Communist? 
It depends upon the individual and his viewpoint. He 
can believe in God and be a good Communist, if he 
thinks so. 


(Continued on page 36) 





TITO & TROOPS: ‘The Yugoslavs can beat any one or all of the Soviet satellite nations that surround her" 
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Q What is the present membership in the Com- 
munist Party in Yugoslavia? 

A About 600,000 members. 

Q Has it increased or decreased in the last two 
years? 

A The membership is growing day by day. Dur- 
ing the time of the pro-Soviet attacks on us, a 
small number of members were expelled from the 
party. This improved the calibre of our party. 

We now have no opportunists in our ranks. 





Tito Is Stronger 
Than Satellites 


[The following interview presents the view of two 
expert analysts, long residents of Belgrade, who are 
not citizens of Yugoslavia or connected with the 
Yugoslav Government but who are exceptionally well 
informed on the affairs of that country. ] 

Q How able is Yugoslavia to defend herself? 

A The Yugoslavs can beat any one or all of the 
Soviet satellite nations that surround her. They are 
able and willing to stave off any armed attack. 
Yugoslavia has the best-trained army in the Bal- 
kans. It numbers at present 30 highly drilled divi- 
sions. 

Even if Russia streamlined the armies of the 
satellite countries, Tito’s forces could lick them 
severally or jointly. The picture would be different, 
of course, in case of direct intervention by Russia. 
In that eventuality, Tito plans to resort to guerrilla 
tactics at which he is quite adept and experienced. 
In case of an armed attack by Russia, Tito can 
count on the support of most, if not all, of the 
Yugoslav people. 

Q What outside aid would be needed? 

A Everything in the book. Their primary mili- 
tary need is tanks and fighter planes. But they can 
also use more small arms, machine guns, heavy 
guns. 

Q What is the principal need so far as supplies 
from the U.S. are concerned? 

A For so-called “peacetime needs.” The Yugo- 
slavs at present urgently require mining equipment, 
machine tools, farming implements, electrical 
equipment and machine-building equipment. They 
have a high regard for the quality of American ma- 
chinery and generally for American technological 
know-how. 

Q Assuming that Yugoslavia cannot pay cash 
on the barrelhead, is she a good risk for loans with 
a reasonable time limit? 

A Every country in Europe constitutes a risk in 
the present international situation. Foreign busi- 
nessmen here believe that Yugoslavia is not much 
more of a risk than, say, Italy or Greece. 

British firms are selling equipment to them usu- 
ally on a three-month credit basis. The Belgrade 
Government would like long-term credit—15 and 
20 years—from the U.S. 


Q Are living standards in Yugoslavia being 
raised? 

A The standard of living is still immeasurably 
below prewar levels. Though wages have been 
hiked nominally, the real wage is still substandard 
because of inflation. The prevailing prices are 15 to 
20 times the prices of commodities in the U.S. 

All in all, the standard of living in Yugoslavia 
shows a slight, very slight, improvement as com- 
pared with two or three years ago. But there is a 
keen shortage of food and consumer goods. 

Q How self-sufficient is Yugoslavia in food? 

A It would be completely self-sufficient were it 
not for the export of food to make up dollar 
deficits. 

Q Does the same standard of living apply to 
most of the people, generally speaking? 

A The peasants are somewhat better off than 
the urban population because they are able to sell 
some of their produce to the so-called free markets 
at fabulous prices. And, as might be expected, the 
Communist Party and top Government function- 
aries are living off the fat of the land. 

Q Is industrial production better than it was one 
or two years ago? 

A The Five Year Plan, though far from main- 
taining the pace set for it, has effected a consider- 
able rise in industrial production. 

The same, however, cannot be said for agricul- 
tural production, which has been retarded as a 
result of the collectivization of some 20 per cent of 
the farm land. 

Q What are Yufgoslavia’s relations with neigh- 
boring countries? 

A The relations with Greece have improved a 
great deal. In fact, they are almost cordial at 
present. The same goes for Turkey. There is also 
a “bettering of relations” with Italy. 

On the other hand, the relations with the Rus- 
sian satellite countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania—have deteriorated to 
a great extent and are growing worse day by day. 
There has been an intensification of anti-Tito 
propaganda in these countries and there are fre- 
quent “border incidents.” 

The possibility that this war of nerves might at 
any moment burst into a “hot war’ has never been 
ruled out by the Belgrade Government. The situ- 
ation has been touch and go for months. 

Q Take Hungary, for example. Does anyone in 
an informed position in Yugoslavia consider Hun- 
gary a good friend? 

A No. The propaganda attacks on Yugoslavia 
which began in 1948 actually were launched in 
Hungary and spread from there to the other satel- 
lite states. 

Yugoslavia feels friendliest, perhaps, toward 
Czechoslovakia. But it is a matter of degree. The 
Yugoslavs believe that Czechoslovakians have not 
yet been completely subordinated to Moscow. That 
is the measure. 
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One of the growing industries Th fie 
Gulf South—a gas-fired cement plant. 














In four years since the war: 


Private industry awarded contracts for one 
out of every six of its construction dollars 
in America’s newest industrial frontier— 
the Gulf South, served by United Gas. 


That’s more than four times the value of 
industrial construction in all of New Eng- 
land, more than eight times that of New 
York, $156,000,000 more than that of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey com- 
bined. 


Even more startling: More than one-fourth 
of all proposed industrial construction an- 
nounced to this date is scheduled to be 
located in the Gulf South. 


The reasons for this phenomenal develop- 
ment are simple. The Gulf South offers 
everything industry needs. It offers the so- 
lution to industry’s three biggest location 
problems—(1) expanding markets; (2) re- 
liable manpower; (3) great diversification of 
raw materials. Add to these an abundance 
of natural gas fuel, plentiful industrial 
water and electric power, and economical 
transport systems that give easy access to 
domestic and foreign markets alike. 


They’re all here in cities and towns served 
by United Gas . . . communities where in- 
dustries and individuals enjoy living to- 
gether. Begin now by checking your plant 
requirements against the long list of indus- 
trial advantages offered in the Gulf South. 


Engineering construction contracts awarded, 1946 
through 1949, as reported by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw Hill publication, for 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Florida, areas. 
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Job for Stuart Symington, Chairman of Resources Board: 
Mobilizing Civilians Without Hurting Any Group Too Much 


> W. Stuart Symington is a tough. ag- 
gressive Government official whom the 
United States may come to know better 
a little later on. Mr. Symington is Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. If full-scale war mobilization 
should come, his reeommendations would 
largely determine how much Ameri- 
cans may eat and earn, what they may 
buy in the stores and the prices they 
must pay. 

Over all, Mr. Symington’s emergency 
task is to strike a balance between mili- 
tary and civilian needs and divide avail- 
able man _ power, and) manu- 
facturing capacity between them. Some 
are embedded in 


materials 


of his ideas already 
President Truman’s program for meeting 
the Korean crisis. His office is ready to 
produce a program for rationing and 
price controls whenever the President 
requests it. 

Puzzlers. The Korean situation 
thrust the slangy, informal Mr. Syming- 
ton into a deep and immediate dilemma. 
Scarce materials, especially steel, must 
be apportioned at once between military 
and civilian uses. The military will get 
what it needs. But Mr. Symington has to 
work out a plan to keep civilian produc- 
ers from scrambling for what is left over 
and, perhaps, bidding up prices. 


has 





Involved in this is a tough decision as 
to the purposes for which the leftover 
steel shall be used. Mr. Symington must 
come to conclusions as to what products 
are more important to the civilian econ- 
omy—whether, for example, the available 
steel shall go into juke boxes or washing 
machines, refrigerators or automo’ iles. It 
is a problem of what industries shall be 
cut back and how much. 

There will be eventual cutbacks, ob- 
viously in automobiles, to leave steel for 
tanks, armored cars and other weapons. 
This raises a touchy question of method, 
a problem of being fair. The objective is 
to cut back the industry evenly, without 
hurting any one company, and still to per- 
mit a maximum production of cars in the 
process. Ways and means are to be 
worked out with the automobile makers. 

The automobile industry remembers 
the shock of World War Il. Then, vir- 
tually the whole industry was brought 
to a standstill while the conversion to 
war products was made. There was un- 
employment. The car makers want a 
planned shift-over this time, and are, of 
course, anxious to be co-operative. 

Piecing together a plan to cover all 
these problems, assuring the Government 
the weapons it wants without punishing 
civilians or segments of industry, is an 


intricate situation. Both labor and busi- 
ness groups are being consulted. In the 
end there may be a combination of com 
pulsory and voluntary controls. 

Man power is less of a problem than 
some have contended. Shortages, it is 
said, could develop in some areas, but 
they would be short lived at worst. 

The plain fact is that the Korean crisis 
caught Mr. Symington and other top of- 
ficials off balance. All preparations had 
been for an all-out mobilization. Instead, 
NSRB now must figure on a 25 per cent 
mobilization. Much has had to be im- 
provised. In the conferences that went 
with that process, Mr. Symington, a 
businessman himself, showed little sym- 
pathy with the “business as usual” ap- 


proach. He calls the Korean fighting 
simply “War IIT.” 
As for all-out preparations: 
Blueprints. As long ago as 1948. 


NSRB had ready a war-mobilization pro- 
gram covering all phases: rationing, price 


control, allocation of materials, trans- 


portation, wage and man-power controls 
and, to a limited extent, civilian defense. 
Coming into the agency in late April, Mr. 
Symington ordered a restudy, and further 
revision now is required in a hurry. 
Best information is that the program 
would reimpose all the controls of World 





-Harris & Ewing, Acme 


Both labor and business groups are conferring with Mr. Symington these days as the NSRB Chair- 
man seeks to meet the nation’s man-power and material needs, made critical by the Korean crisis: 


Mr. Symington & labor leaders: William Green, AFL; Walter 
Reuther, Auto Workers; George Harrison, Railway Clerks; 
Elmer Walker, Machinists; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers and 
Jacob Potofsky, Clothing Workers. (Mr. Symington, center, 


both photos) 
38 


Mr. Symington & business leaders: Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce; James Knowlson, Business Advisory Committee; 
Claude Putnam, National Association of Manufacturers; Otto 
Seyferth, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Marion Folsom 


Committee for Economic Development. 
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War II, with a war-mobilization office, an 
OPA, a WPB and all the rest, rather 
quickly. The whole economy would un- 
dergo a quick freeze, with prices, wages, 
rents and the like stabilized at once. 
Modifications and relaxations would fol- 

low as shown to be needed. This is the 

opposite of the U.S. approach to World 

War II. Then, controls were applied 

gradually, one at a time. 

NSRB’s preparations have been handi- 
capped in several ways. It has had diffi- 
culty getting firm estimates of all-out 
military needs from the Defense Depart- 
ment. There have been, and still are, 
disagreements within the Board and with 
other agencies. The first Chairman ran 
into difficulties and resigned. For more 
than a year, the Board was supervised by 
a presidential assistant. Some of NSRB’s 
best officials quit. Morale slumped. Work 
lagged. 

The Chairman. Mr. Symington, now 
49, came into this situation with what 
were regarded as excellent qualifications 
for the job. He must deal with business- 
men, and he is a businessman of proved 
capabilities. He must deal with the mili- 
tary, and behind him were two and a half 
years in the Pentagon as Secretary of the 
Air Force. He must know his way about 
the Government—and also behind him 
were two additional vears in other Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Mr. Symington was born to moderate 
wealth and increased it himself by taking 
over and rehabilitating a series of run- 
down corporations. One of them was the 
Emerson Electric Co., of St. Louis, which 
was riddled with labor and _ financial 
troubles. He turned it into a top producer 
for World War II. 

Seeking financing for Emerson, Mr. 
Symington met John W. Snyder, then a 
St. Louis banker and now Secretary of 
the Treasury. On the latter’s recommen- 
dation, Mr. Truman called Mr. Syming- 
ton to Washington in 1945 to dispose of 
surplus war property. A year later, he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
and, with unification, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

In that job he plugged for a big Air 
Force and issued warnings that Russia 
Was growing far superior in air strength. 
He wanted a 70-group Air Force when 
Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson 
was content with 48 and carried his views 
over the head of his superior to Congress. 
It was no secret that Mr. Symington and 
Mr. Johnson grated upon each other. The 
solution was the NSRB post. 

Powers. The power of the Board re- 
cently has been concentrated in its Chair- 
man, where as previously it was ex- 
ercised by a group of Cabinet members. 
His authority is only to advise the Presi- 
dent and make recommendations, but ap- 

parently his recommendations will be fol- 
lowed. Whether he likes it or not, Mr. 
Symington may have to be the man who 
brings back OPA to America. 
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YOUNG PETE ERICKSON, shown at the left with 
his father, Norton worker Earl Erickson, asked 
what makes paper...and really got the answers! 
Earl, rin has been with Norton more 
than 16 years, as have more than one third of his 
fellow workers. 


‘WHERE ARE ALL THOSE CIRCLES GOING, DAD? 


“Down Lake Superior, son. Those logs were trees in Canada. Now 
they’re on their way to become paper. And my work helps right from the 
start... when trees are cut with axes and saws sharpened by Norton 
products.” 








“DAILY NEWSPAPERS are printed on 
huge presses like this whose working 
parts are ground and finished by Norton 
grinding wheels. Norton wheels also 
sharpen paper knives, cutter knives, 
slitters, etc., used in the paper industry. 


“THE GIANT GRINDING WHEEL these 
men are installing is a Norton pulp- 
stone. Grinding is one method at coe 
verting wood to paper — changing the 
logs into long, tough fibres that give 
strength to many types of paper. 


“KNOW SOMETHING ELSE? Norton gives to many other industries the same 


kind of vital aid it gives to the paper industry. You see, Norton is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives.” 
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Job for Stuart Symington, Chairman of Resources Board: 
Mobilizing Civilians Without Hurting Any Group Too Much 


> W. Stuart Symington is a tough, ag- 
gressive Government official whom the 
United States may come to know better 
a little later on. Mr. Symington is Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. If full-scale war mobilization 
should come, his recommendations would 
largely determine how much Ameri- 
cans may eat and earn, what they may 
buy in the stores and the prices they 
must pay. 

Over all, Mr. Symington’s emergency 
task is to strike a balance between mili- 
tary and civilian needs and divide avail- 
able man power, materials and manu 
facturing capacity between them. Some 
of his ideas already are embedded in 
President Truman’s program for meeting 
the Korean crisis. His office is ready to 
produce a program for rationing and 
price controls whenever the President 
requests it. 

Puzzlers. The Korean situation has 
thrust the slangy, informal Mr. Syming- 
ton into a deep and immediate dilemma. 
Scarce materials, especially steel, must 
be apportioned at once between military 
and civilian uses. The military will get 
what it needs. But Mr. Symington has to 
work out a plan to keep civilian produc- 
ers from scrambling for what is left over 
and, perhaps, bidding up prices. 





Involved in this is a tough decision as 
to the purposes for which the leftover 
steel shall be used. Mr. Symington must 
come to conclusions as to what products 
are more important to the civilian econ- 
omy—whether, for example, the available 
steel shall go into juke boxes or washing 
machines, refrigerators or automo’ iles. It 
is a problem of what industries shall be 
cut back and how much. 

There will be eventual cutbacks, ob- 
viously in automobiles, to leave steel for 
tanks, armored cars and other weapons. 
This raises a touchy question of method, 
a problem of being fair. The objective is 
to cut back the industry evenly, without 
hurting any one company, and still to per- 
mit a maximum production of cars in the 
process. Ways and means are to be 
worked out with the automobile makers. 

The automobile industry remembers 
the shock of World War II. Then, vir- 
tually the whole industry was brought 
to a standstill while the conversion to 
war products was made. There was un- 
employment. The car makers want a 
planned shift-over this time, and are, of 
course, anxious to be co-operative. 

Piecing together a plan to cover all 
these problems, assuring the Government 
the weapons it wants without punishing 
civilians or segments of industry, is an 


intricate situation. Both labor and _ busi 
ness groups are being consulted. In the 
end there may be a combination of com- 
pulsory and voluntary controls. 

Man power is less of a problem than 
some have contended. Shortages. it is 
said, could develop in some areas, but 
they would be short lived at worst. 

The plain fact is that the Korean crisis 
caught Mr. Symington and other top of 
ficials off balance. All preparations had 
been for an all-out mobilization. Instead, 
NSRB now must figure on a 25 per cent 
mobilization. Much has had to be im- 
provised. In the conferences that went 
with that process, Mr. Symington, a 
businessman himself, showed little sym- 
pathy with the “business as usual” ap- 
proach. He calls the Korean fighting 
simply “War III.” 

As for all-out preparations: 

Blueprints. As long ago as 1948, 
NSRB had ready a war-mobilization pro- 
gram covering all phases: rationing, price 
control, allocation of materials, trans 
portation, wage and man-power controls 
and, to a limited extent, civilian defense. 
Coming into the agency in late April, Mr. 
Symington ordered a restudy, and further 
revision now is required in a hurry. 

Best information is that the program 
would reimpose all the controls of World 
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-Harris & Ewing, Acme 


Both labor and business groups are conferring with Mr. Symington these days as the NSRB Chair- 
man seeks to meet the nation’s man-power and material needs, made critical by the Korean crisis: 


Mr. Symington & labor leaders: William Green, AFL; Walter 
Reuther, Auto Workers; George Harrison, Railway Clerks; 
Elmer Walker, Machinists; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers and 
Jacob Potofsky, Clothing Workers. (Mr. Symington, center, 


both photos) 
38 


Mr. Symington & business leaders: Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce; James Knowlson, Business Advisory Committee; 
Claude Putnam, National Association of Manufacturers; Otto 
Seyferth, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Marion Folsom, 


Committee for Economic Development. 
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War II, with a war-mobilization office, an 
OPA, a WPB and all the rest, rather 
quickly. The whole economy would un- 

dergo a quick freeze, with prices, wages, 
rents and the like stabilized at once. 
Modifications and relaxations would fol- 
low as shown to be needed. This is the 
opposite of the U.S. approach to World 
War Il. Then, controls were applied 
gradually, one at a time. 
~ NSRB’s preparations have been handi- 
capped in several ways. It has had diffi- 
culty getting firm estimates of all-out 
military needs from the Defense Depart- 
ment. There have been, and still are, 
disagreements within the Board and with 
other agencies. The first Chairman ran 
into difficulties and resigned. For more 
than a year, the Board was supervised by 
a presidential assistant. Some of NSRB’s 
best officials quit. Morale slumped. Work 
lagged. 

The Chairman. Mr. Symington, now 
49, came into this situation with what 
were regarded as excellent qualifications 
for the job. He must deal with business- 
men, and he is a businessman of proved 
capabilities. He must deal with the mili- 
tary, and behind him were two and a half 
years in the Pentagon as Secretary of the 
Air Force. He must know his way about 
the Government—and also behind him 
were two additional vears in other Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Mr. Symington was born to moderate 
wealth and increased it himself by taking 
over and rehabilitating a series of run- 
down corporations. One of them was the 
Emerson Electric Co., of St. Louis, which 
was riddled with labor and _ financial 
troubles. He turned it into a top producer 
for World War II. 

Seeking financing for Emerson, Mr. 
Symington met John W. Snyder, then a 
St. Louis banker and now Secretary of 
the Treasury. On the latter’s recommen- 
dation, Mr. Truman called Mr. Syming- 
ton to Washington in 1945 to dispose of 
surplus war property. A year later, he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
and, with unification, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

In that job he plugged for a big Air 
Force and issued warnings that Russia 
was growing far superior in air strength. 
He wanted a 70-group Air Force when 
Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson 
was content with 48 and carried his views 
over the head of his superior to Congress. 
It was no secret that Mr. Symington and 
Mr. Johnson grated upon each other. The 
solution was the NSRB post. 

Powers. The power of the Board re- 
cently has been concentrated in its Chair- 
man, where as previously it was ex- 
ercised by a group of Cabinet members. 
His authority is only to advise the Presi- 
dent and make recommendations, but ap- 
parently his recommendations will be fol- 
lowed. Whether he likes it or not, Mr. 
Symington may have to be the man who 
brings back OPA to America. 
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YOUNG PETE ERICKSON, shown at the left with 
his father, Norton worker Earl Erickson, asked 
what makes paper...and really got the answers! 
Earl, ‘aaidoneie, has been with Norton more 
than 16 years, as have more than one third of his 
fellow workers. 







WHERE ARE ALL THOSE CIRCLES GOING, DAD?” 


“Down Lake Superior, son. Those logs were trees in Canada. Now 
they’re on their way to become paper. And my work helps right from the 
start... when trees are cut with axes and saws sharpened by Norton 
products.” 





“DAILY NEWSPAPERS are printed on 
huge presses like this whose working 
parts are ground and finished by Norton 
grinding wheels. Norton wheels also 
sharpen paper knives, cutter knives, 
slitters, etc., used in the paper industry. 


“THE GIANT GRINDING WHEEL these 
men are installing is a Norton pulp- 
stone. Grinding is one method of con- 
verting wood to paper — changing the 
logs into long, tough fibres that give 
strength to many types of paper. 


“KNOW SOMETHING ELSE? Norton gives to many other industries the same 
kind of vital aid it gives to the paper industry. You see, Norton is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WAR PROFITS WILL BE WHITTLED 


Contractors Have to Figure on Renegotiation 


What Renegotiation Does to Profits 


(War contractors’ experience, 1942-46) 


War orders for industry are to 
bring back contract renegotia- 
tion. Profits won't always be 
what they seem. 

Rules show what to expect. 
Orders totaling $100,000 or more 
a year for a firm are subject to 
a second look by Government. 

Renegotiators look at effi- 
ciency, costs, capital investment 
to separate profiteering from 
war contracts. 


Billions in military orders soon will 
be flowing to industry. War business 
will become big business, often the 
major business of many companies. 

A return of war orders on a large scale 
is to bring back profit controls through 
contract renegotiation. Renegotiation 
promises to be of major importance in 
the operations of many businessmen. This 
method of trimming profits on military 
contracts is one means by which the 
Government attempts to take a large 
part of the profit out of war. Combined 
with an expected excess-profits tax, it 
gives the Government a check on the 
profit position of industry. 

A law enacted in 1948 will govern 
contract renegotiation in this period. This 
law covers all contractors who deliver 
more than $100,000 worth of materials a 
year on contracts negotiated with the 
Defense Department. It can apply to 
single contracts for as little as $1,000, 
provided a contractor’s total orders add 
up to $100,000. Subcontractors as well as 
prime contractors are affected. Renegoti- 
ation does not apply, however, to con- 
tracts let through competitive bidding. 

Principles that control renegotiation 
are those that were developed out of 
experience in the last war. Basically, they 
permit the Government to order goods 
from a contractor at a determined price, 
then to examine the profit return on the 
order. If the profit is considered too high, 
part of it is recaptured. 

Businessmen learned to live with and 
to understand renegotiation in the former 
war period. To many in the period ahead, 
renegotiation is to be a new experience. 
Renegotiation, in fact, is to go further 
now than in the last war. The present 
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SALES UNDER 
RENEGOTIABLE 
CONTRACTS 


OPERATING 
PROFITS 


(Before Taxes) 


PER CENT 
PROFIT ON 
SALES 


(Before Taxes) 


Source 


Munitions Board 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY CARL BLAAS, “ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS —THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


The song the sirens sing 


EMEMBER the story of the Sirens? 
They sang of their trouble-free 
paradise —but their alluring 
promises led unwary sailors straight 
onto the rocks. 


There are Sirens around today, 
too — singing their soothing song: 
“Unload your responsibilities on 
the government’s shoulders. Give 
the government control of this in- 
dustry—and that service—and your 
worries are over!” 


What they don’t sing is the next 
verse: “When your responsibilities 


go, your freedoms go with them — 
for that’s how a nation’s government 
becomes socialistic.” 

Don’t think it can’t happen in 
America. Right here, right now, 
some people are saying: “Let the 
government take over the doctors, 
the railroads, the electric light and 


power companies.” 


Oddly enough, many who say 
such things — like most Americans 
—don’t really want a socialistic U.S. 
But the result is the same. When a 
government controls enough indus- 


tries and services, it is socialistic — 
whether the people approve or not! 

Each time government gains 
another control, people lose another 
freedom. As an American, you have 
more rights and freedoms to guard 
—or to lose—than anyone else. 
Remember that when you hear the 


sirens’ song. 


And talk it over with your friends 
and neighbors. The threat of a 
socialistic America is everyone's 
problem — because it is everyone’s 
danger! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


% Names on request from this magazine 
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IN BUSINESSES 
LIKE YOURS 


Without leaving your own offices, you 
can “visit”? many of America’s foremost 
industrial installations and see Clark 
fork-lift trucks and towing tractors on 
the job—speeding the flow of materials, 
increasing productive capacity, lowering 
break-even points by slashing handling 
costs from 20 to 80 per cent. 

“The best materials-handling films 
I’ve ever seen,” is the statement of 
many top executives to whom they’ve 
been shown. You, and your associates, 
are welcome to them—on a loan basis. 
Specially recommended are: 


/ Bottling without Bottlenecks. 


2 Handling Rolls with the Bartel Device. 
(Important to handlers of newsprint and 
of other materials rolled around a hollow 
core.) 


Fairfax and Fork Trucks. (Modern handling 


3 Handling Groceries the Certified” Way. 
major indus- 


operations in 12 different 
tries.) 


5 Building the B-29. (A gold-mine of adapt- 
able ideas.) 


6 Materials Handling Newsreel, Issue No. 4. 
Use the coupon for convenience; indicate 


which film(s) you want; preferred and 
alternate showing dates. 


CLARK 


ELECTRIC AND GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + Battle Creek 124, ice, | 
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law affects contractors with $100,000 
worth of Government orders, whereas the 
previous wartime law touched only con- 
tractors at the $500,000 level. This time, 
profit skimming will catch many more 
small contractors. 

What happens under renegotiation 
is indicated in the chart on page 40. That 
shows the general experience in the last 
war. Contracts subject to renegotiation 
involved 193.9 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods. Through renegotiation, the Gov- 
ernment lopped 9.1 billion dollars off the 
original price, finally paying 184.8 billion. 
Profits before taxes on the sale of these 
materials were reduced from 25.3 billion 
dollars to 16.2 billion, and the profit 
margin on sales, before income and profit 
taxes, was cut from 13.1 per cent to 8.7 
per cent. 

The profit allowed on war contracts is 
an average. It does not mean that the 
Government will hold all profits, before 
tax, to 8.7 per cent, or any similar figure. 
Some contractors will be allowed to make 
a larger return, others will be cut below 
the average. During the last war, profit 
margins allowed by renegotiators ranged 
from as little as 2 per cent to as much as 
35 per cent. 

Actually, there is no fixed formula that 


the Government uses in determining a ° 


“fair” profit. The Defense Department 
can set its own standards and each case 
is determined on its own set of facts. Any 
time that renegotiators think a business 
is making too much out of a war contract 
they can move in. It is up to the business- 
man to justify his profit. 

Yardsticks. Businessmen can, how- 
ever, apply a set of general principles that 
the Government uses to decide whether 
a profit is “fair” or “excessive.” The yard- 
sticks used in renegotiation are these: 

Efficency. The Government wants to 
reward an efficient contractor and will 
allow him a larger profit. If a business- 
man meets his delivery schedules prompt- 
ly and if his goods are of high quality, 
he probably will be allowed a larger 
return than his less efficient competitor. 
Also, if he reduces labor and overhead 
costs, the Government will consider that 
achievement as a factor in his favor. 

Costs are another item that will be 
examined closely. The Government insists 
that a contractor’s costs be “reasonable.” 
For example, if a contractor pays a high 
price for raw materials when he might 
have paid a lower price, the Government 
may make no allowance for the higher 
cost. Similarly, a contractor is likely to 
lose out if he pays more than the 
going rate for labor or uses too much 
overtime. 

Capital employed in fulfilling a con- 
tract also is considered. The contractor 
who puts up his own money for plant and 
equipment is likely to be allowed a 


——————— 


higher return than the contractor whose 
plant and equipment are financed by the 
Government. Also, the contractor who 
needs a large investment to fill a war 
order probably will be allowed a large; 
profit than the contractor whose invest. 
ment is small. 

Say, for example, that one contractor 
has $1 invested for each $1 worth of 
goods sold to the Government and that 
his profit on the sale is 10 per cent. He 
gets a 10 per cent return both on sales 
and on investment. Another contractor 
may have only 50 cents invested for each 
$1 of sales and again make 10 per cent 
on the sale. His return on invested capi- 
tal, however, would be 20 per cent. The 
second contractor probably will have his 
profit cut more than the first one. 

Renegotiators are to pay more atten- 
tion to the investment factor in this period 
than they did in the last war. A Senate 
committee criticized World War II rene- 
gotiation practices for paying too much 
attention to profit margin on sales volume 
and not enough attention to return on 
net worth. They found instances in the 
last war where returns on net worth ran 
as high as 400 per cent. Congress dis- 
approves of any policy that will allow a 
“shoestring” operation to run into a big 
business on war orders. 

Risk assumed by a contractor gets con- 
sideration, too, when profits are examined. 
The contractor who buys, stores and 
processes his raw materials, for example, 
may be viewed as taking a greater risk 
than a competitor who gets his supplies 
from ordinary commercial channels. The 
contractor who undertakes to develop a 
new product also may be regarded as 
taking a greater risk than one who sup- 
plies a standard item of equipment. 

Contribution to national security is 
another factor considered in renegoti- 
ation. The contractor who builds a war 
plant, for instance, may be allowed a 
fairly large profit on the theory that his 
plant aids security. The same attitude 
may be taken toward a contractor who 
switches completely from civilian busi- 
ness to war business. 

Methods of renegotiation are to be 
about the same as in the last war. Con- 
tractors must report their total sales and 
profits on Government business. They are 
given every chance to defend their cost 
statements. The Government then tries to 
reach a settlement by agreement. If the 
contractor disagrees, he can appeal to a 
Government review board and go from 
there to the U.S. Tax Court and to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 

‘In allowing costs, the Government usu- 
ally follows the pattern set by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau for income and 
corporate-profits tax purposes. Contrac- 
tors may include in costs fees paid to 
technicians and consultants employed to 
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help them adapt their products to Gov- 
ernment specifications. The major diffi- 
culty ahead is likely to be the task of 
allocating costs between a contractor's 
war business and his normal civilian 
business. Renegotiators also are likely to 
look askance at any sharp increases in 
wages or executive salaries after the war 
contract is received. The Government 
approves “reasonable” salaries, but views 
a high salary the same way as an exces- 
sive profit. 

World War II experience indicates, 
however, that war contractors had little 
difficulty with the Government in re- 
negotiations. The Senate committee that 
investigated renegotiation policy noted: 
“Business in general was satisfied with 
the manner in which this law was ad- 
ministered.” Further evidence of this 
satisfaction comes from the small number 
of appeals that were taken to the Tax 
Court. The Senate group intimates that 
the Price Adjustment Boards, as they were 
called in the last war, may have been 
rather liberal toward war contractors. 

Renegotiation, nevertheless. prom- 
ises to grow in importance as current war 
preparations expand. Chances are that 
most of the new contracts let by the 
Defense Department will be negotiated, 
and that makes them subject to renego- 
tiation to see that profits are held in 
check. 

Contracts exempt from renegotiation, 
beside those let on competitive bidding, 
include orders for raw materials, such as 
minerals, oil and gas, timber and perish- 
able farm commodities, and contracts for 
electricity, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice and transportation. 

Contracts for civilian-tvpe goods are 
subject to renegotiation as well as orders 
for purely war equipment. A contract for 
fractional-horsepower motors, for  in- 
stance, that go into an airplane, is subject 
to renegotiation, although the same type 
of motor may be used in an electric fan 
or a vacuum cleaner. A supplier of lawn 
mowers to the Government may face 
renegotiation. The test is not whether the 
goods are for military use, but whether 
the Government buys them through the 
Defense Department, either directly or 
indirectly. 

The outlook is that business profits may 
become more and more uncertain as the 
Government steps up military buying. 
More firms are likely to be given war 
contracts, and they cannot be sure of 
their profit position until the amount 
earned on war business is renegotiated. 
The fact that most contracts will be re- 
negotiated, however, is expected to in- 
duce contractors to keep their prices and 
profits at a reasonable level. Firms that 
don’t make any more money on war 
orders than on peacetime orders probably 
will be safe. 
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Full-size 8-column hand 
operated adding machine 
only $125, plus applicable 
taxes. As little as $12.50 
down... as long as 18 
months to pay. 


Run your eyes over this new Burroughs adding 
machine. It Jooks like a modern business tool— 
functional in styling, inviting in color, efficient 
in every detail. 


Run your fingers over its non-glare keyboard. 
It feels like a modern business tool, with new 
square keys to lend sureness to your touch... 
with a solidity that promises long life. 


Compare it every way with any other adding 
machine. You’re bound to see—you’re bound 
to agree you'll be better off with Burroughs. 


His scientific approach 
starts here. 
Figuring a small part of your 
daily routine? Make it still 
smaller... use a Burroughs 
to save time for other jobs. 





The logical beginning— 
A fast, accurate Burroughs 
gives small business a big 
boost in efficiency. Low in 
first cost....long in economy. 


To each her own! 
When a girl waits her turn 
she wastes her time. Each 
desk deserves a Burroughs, 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


NAME —_ 





‘a Please send me descriptive folder 
and prices on Burroughs adding 
machines. 


COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





= 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CT] I would like to see a demonstration 
at my place of business. 
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AFTER DRAFT TAKES WORKERS— 


Employers’ Problems May Be Just Starting 


Defense program is to alter 
labor-management relations. 
Draft, to hit some plants, is only 
one phase of what can happen. 

Workers, as of now, still are 
free to demand wage hikes, se- 
curity benefits, etc. They are free 
to strike if they choose. 

All-out war effort would bring 
wage controls, employment rules, 
a labor draft. Things can get 
more complicated than last time. 


Employers, faced with many new 
labor problems as the country moves 
to a war footing, need to keep these 
things in mind: 

Draft deferments for essential work- 
ers are possible if the employer can con- 
vince the local draft board. If turned 
down, he can appeal. 

Re-employment rights wil] be re- 
tained by workers leaving all but tem- 
porary jobs to join the armed services 
through the draft, voluntary enlistment, 
the Reserves or the National Guard. 
reinstate 


Employers must prepare to 

them after the emergency. 
Man-power controls to force work- 

ers into the most essential jobs are not 


a part of the immediate program. Em- 
ployers are left on their own to find 
skilled workers. If serious shortages of 
men occur, job controls are expected to 
be tougher than in World War II. 

Wage controls also are not in the 
immediate picture. Unions will continue 
to seek pay raises. If a new wage-price 
spiral gets serious enough, controls prob- 
ably will come quickly. 

Automatic raises in wages on an 
annual basis, as in the General Motors 
formula, might be set aside by Govern- 
ment if wage controls are clamped down. 
Wage rules in World War II prohibited 
automatic raises that went beyond of- 
ficial policy. 

Living-cost adjustments, also in the 
General Motors plan, might survive if 
wage controls allowed raises to match 
price rises. In any event, a control plan 
is expected to make all contracts conform 
to Government wage policy, so that one 
group of workers will not get larger in- 
creases than others. 

Pension plans add a new complica- 
tion to employer planning. Some agree- 
ments, such as those in steel, specify that 
credit toward pensions is to be given 
while regular employes are in the armed 
services, if they return to the mill after- 
ward. On the other hand, auto-industry 
plans generally compute credit toward 
pensions on the basis of actual hours 
worked in a year. Unions probably will 


try to revise pension programs to pro- 
tect veterans in service. 

Strikes are not outlawed during the 
emergency. Unions have not been asked 
to take a no-strike pledge as they did jn 
the last war. However, the White House 
apparently will crack down on strikes 
that affect war work by getting injune- 
tions under the Taft-Hartley Act. These 
injunctions delay walkouts for 80 days, 
and Congress could toughen up the law 
if a serious strike threatened at the end 
of the waiting period. No special dispute 
machinery like a War Labor Board is 
planned for the present. 

Transfers to war jobs are another 
problem soon to be faced by many em- 
ployers. Efforts probably will be made 
to protect seniority rights of workers 
switched from civilian work into a war 
job. And older workers, often those with 
highest skills, will hesitate to move to 
war work unless pension rights are pro- 
tected. 

Those are some of the major problems 
now bothering employers. Life probably 
will be more complicated, even, than in 
World War II. 

In more detail, here are angles that 
employers need to think about: 

To get a deferment for a key worker, 
the employer should submit a statement 
in writing to the draft board with which 
the worker is registered. This statement 
should explain why the worker is essen- 





THE WAR HEADLINES LEAD TO AN EMPLOYMENT LINE AT AN AIRCRAFT PLANT 
. for every employer things are bound to be more complicated 
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tial to production. There are no forms 
now for occupational-deferment _ re- 
quests. The statement can be sent in 
with the worker’s draft questionnaire or 
it can be sent directly to the draft board 
bv the employer. 

‘An appeal can be taken by the em- 
ployer or the draft registrant if the local 
draft board orders induction. This appeal 
goes to a State appeals board. The work- 
er or employer can appeal the State-board 
decision to a presidential appeals board 
if the State board upholds the induction, 
provided that there is one dissenting vote 
on the State board. 

Occupational deferments also may be 
obtained by employers for key workers 
who are ordered to active duty in the 
Organized Reserve or National Guard, it 
is indicated by officials. Deferments in 
these cases probably would be limited, 
however, to highly skilled workers who 
are hard to replace in their factory job. 

Veterans’ rights to reinstatement in 
their civilian jobs after military service 
are the same as during World War II. 
Except for those going from temporary 
jobs, veterans are entitled to return to 
their old positions or to those of “like 
seniority, status and pay” if they apply 
within 90 days after getting an honorable 
discharge from military service. In an un- 
usual case, an employer might not be 
forced to reinstate a veteran if the com- 
pany’s circumstances had changed so 
much that it would be impossible or un- 
reasonable to provide the job. 

A wage freeze, if it comes later on, 
will help employers to resist wage de- 
mands of unions, but new complications 
then will arise for management. If the 
controls are similar to those in World 
War II, a War Labor Board or some such 
agency will be set up to apply the rules. 
The WLB, as an example, allowed wage 
increases, uniler the so-called “little 
steel” formula, up to 15 per cent of Jan- 
uary, 1941, rates. This was to compen- 
sate for an equal rise in living costs from 
the 1941 date to May, 1942, when the 
formula was adopted. Living-cost adjust- 
ments in pay probably will be included 
in any new formula. 

However, WLB also was empowered 
to approve raises in pay for other reasons, 
such as correcting “gross inequities” in 
wage rates between comparable plants. 
In 1943, WLB set up lists of minimum 
wage rates for key jobs in local labor 
markets. Employers could get permission 
to bring their rates up to such schedules. 
Without seeking WLB approval, employ- 
ers could raise wages up to a level of 50 

cents an hour. 

Fringe benefits, including vacations, 
holiday pay and others, also were ap- 
proved within certain limits. Pensions 
would be a major fringe item in any 
new program. 

Wage controls, although not an imme- 
diate problem for employers, thus must 
be considered as a possibility in indus- 
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trial planning. Any system of price con- 
trols would automatically include a wage- 
regulating plan. Employers, therefore, 
need to keep this in mind along with 
their more immediate problems. 





Numbers Fewer 
In Some Unions 


Union membership is declining in a 
number of industries. This is being con- 
firmed by reports of the unions them- 
selves, despite customary reluctance to 
admit to losses. The downward trend, 
often due to unemployment, may be re- 
versed, however, as the arms program 
opens up more jobs. 

The new figures on union member- 
ship will appear in a revised directory of 
labor unions soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The direc- 
tory estimates total union strength at 
from 14 to 16 million members, com- 
pared with a total of about 15.6 million 
members reported in 1948. 

Examples of unions showing member- 
ship declines between the 1948 and 1950 
editions of the directory include these: 

Machinists, an independent union 
with contracts in a variety of industries, 
admits a loss of 42,000 members, blamed 
on unemployment. Present strength is 
given as 581,938. Jobs are becoming 
more plentiful now and expanded air- 
craft production will help restore losses. 

Maritime unions also show sizable de- 
clines. CIO Maritime Union indicates 
a loss of 29,300 members, leaving a to- 
tal of 45,700 dues payers. AFL Sea- 
farers is credited with having less than 
half as many members as in 1948; a 
drop from 91,000 to 45,000. 

On the docks, CIO Longshoremen 
membership is down 10,000 to 65,000. 
AFL Longshoremen’s Union shows 55,- 
376 members, a decline of 9,600. 

Brewery Workers, CIO, claims 50,000 
members, compared with 92,808 in 1946, 
the last previous year shown. 

Textile Workers, CIO, indicates drop 
of 16,600 members to a new 373,770. 

Flint Glass Workers, AFL, lost nearly 
8,500 members but now has 26,136. CIO 
Glass Workers shows a loss of 500 mem- 
bers, with present strength at 34,000. 

Boilermakers, AFL, claims 150,000 
members, down 16,700. 

Meat Cutters, AFL, shows a drop of 
about 21,900 to a new total of 175,000. 
CIO Packinghouse Workers reports 84,- 
000 members, but the 1948 directory 
listed no figure for this group. 

Rubber Workers, CIO, is credited 
with a loss of nearly 59,000 members, 
leaving current strength at 150,000. 

Gains in membership, on the other 
hand, were claimed by various unions. A 
few unions reported exactly the same 
membership as they listed two years ago. 





50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Anow you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your Amico agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIcOo 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road j 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

* Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in ] 
Your Bridge to Security 
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Finance Week 








TAX RISE TO HIT MOST OF US 


Excess-Profits, Higher Income Rates Ahead 


Taxes are going up—for every- 
body. War forces that. 

Excess-profits tax is on the 
way back. Individuals will pay 
higher income taxes. Some ex- 
cises may be raised. 

Cost of Government is head- 
ing toward 55 billions a year. 

Tax problem is to raise bil- 
lions more of revenue. Income 
of individuals, corporations will 
bear the main burden. 


Taxing and spending outlook is 
undergoing a complete change. 
Government costs are to skyrocket. 
Taxes will go up sharply. 

Spending to rearm this country and 
foreign allies will be far greater than had 
been expected just a few days ago. Gov- 
ernment appears headed into an era of 
budgets of 50 to 55 billion dollars. 

Tax increases will hit nearly every- 
body. An excess-profits tax seems to be 
inevitable. It is likely to be dated back 
to cover profits earned by corporations 
since last January 1. Individuals, almost 
surely, are in for some major tax in- 
creases, probably starting on income 
earned after Jan. 1, 1951. Excise cuts, 
planned by Congress for 1950, go out the 
window. Some new excises may be 
added. Estate and gift taxes are likely 
to rise. 

Idea, in President Truman’s words, is 
“to finance the greatest possible amount 
of needed expenditures by taxation.” 
Some influential Senators talk of putting 
the war on a pay-as-you-go basis. That 
probably will not be realized. However, 
to offset even half the additional costs 
will require a heavy increase in taxes. 
Best clue to what is ahead for the tax- 
payer lies in the spending outlook raised 
by U.S. rearming plans. 

What Mr. Truman wants from Con- 
gress—and can be fairly sure of getting—is 
authority to spend an extra 10 billion 
doliars on the U.S. armed forces. He 
also wants some extra money to spend 
for aid to allies. The figure, not yet stated 
officially, may be as much as 5 billion. 

That makes 15 billions additional. It 
is doubtful that this whole extra amount 
actually will be paid out during the fiscal 
year 1951, which ends next June 30. 
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But the great portion of it will be obli- 
gated, and any bills hanging over at the 
end of the fiscal vear will be paid during 
fiscal 1952, which begins next July 1. 

The Government already is spending 
13.5 billion dollars this fiscal year for 
defense and foreign military aid. Add in 
another 15 billions, and the total military 
cost comes to 28.5 billions. 

That’s on top of 28.9 billion dollars 
in the current vear’s budget for costs 
other than military. Grand total: 57.4 bil- 
lion dollars. There may be cuts in some 
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it will not turn up until March, 1959, 
Corporate taxes are paid in four quar- 


‘terly installments during the year follow- 


ing the one in which the profits are 
earned. 

The new excess-profits tax, when it 
comes, will give companies a choice of 
two ways to figure the base of “normal” 
earnings above which the tax will apply. 

Invested-capital method probably will 
be set up on much the same basis as in 
World War II. At that time, a company 
was permitted to take a credit, for pur- 




















Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘ORPHANS OF THE STORM‘ 


—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


‘AND THIS IS NO ILLUSION’ 


Taxpayers will probably know the bad news... 


nonmilitary expenditures to lower that 
total materially. 

Before the need arose for extra military 
spending, the Government faced a deficit 
of around 3.6 billion dollars in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. As matters stand now, the 
Government is headed into a period of 
the biggest budget deficits ever seen in 
this country except in World War II. 

Mr. Truman fears that all this extra 
spending will set off dangerous inflation 
unless Government taxes away a con- 
siderable part of the increased flow of 
money. Orders .for war goods have their 
impact on business even though actual 
payment for such goods is delayed. 

Excess-profits tax heads the list of 
likely new revenue sources. Congress, 
more and more, is inclined to date this 
tax back to Jan. 1, 1950. If it is delayed 
until Jan. 1, 1951, the first revenue from 


poses of the excess-profits tax, of § per 
cent of the first 5 million dollars of in- 
vested capital, 6 per cent of the next 5 
million, and 5 per cent of the remainder. 
This method is important to railroads, 
public utilities, steel companies and 
others with heavy capital investment. 

Average-earnings method, the alterna- 
tive. will be set up on a different basis 
from that used in the last war. This is the 
method that will be selected by most 
companies. 

In the last war, corporations were al- 
lowed a credit of 95 per cent of average 
earnings for the period 1936-39. To that 
was added a specific exemption of $10.- 
000. Excess-profits tax at an effective rate 
of 85.5 per cent was applied to the re- 
mainder of profits. 

This time, preliminary thinking favors 
a credit of 75 per cent of average earn- 
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ings during the period 1946-49. To this 
would be added a specific exemption of 
$25,000 or $50,000. As revenue needs 
rise, the lower figure gains favor. 

The new law, like the World War II 
act, probably will make some special pro- 
vision for companies that had abnormally 
low earnings in a base-period year. 

Excess-profits tax rate, at the outset, 
may be held below the level used in 
World War II. But, if war spending con- 
tinues to rise, the tax probably will climb 
to the old rate of 85.5 per cent. 

Regular corporate rate is likely to 
rise from the present 38 per cent to 
around 42 per cent. This rate will apply 
only to that portion of profits not sub- 
ject to the excess-profits tax. 

Idea behind the plan to raise the 
regular rate is to get more revenue out 
of companies that, for one reason or an- 
other, get high excess-profits tax credits. 

The combination of a 42 per cent 
regular rate and an 85.5 per cent excess- 




















-—Goldberg in New York Journal-American 


‘CROWDED OUT AGAIN‘ 
... before the end of 1950 


profits tax would take a big bite out of 
any wartime increase in profits. 

An example will serve to illustrate 
the point. 

Take a company that averaged 1 mil- 
lion dollars a year in net earnings during 
the base period. Assume its earnings con- 
tinue at the same level during a year in 
which the excess-profits tax applies. Its 
total tax, regular and excess-profits com- 
bined, would be $517,875. That is 
against $380,000 under present law. 

Now assume the earnings of this same 
company rise to 1.5 million dollars, or 
half again as much as in the base period. 
Then the combined tax would go up to 
$945,375, compared with $570,000 un- 
der present law. 

If the company’s profits hit 2 million 
dollars, or twice as much as in the base 
period, then the combined tax would be 
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$1,372,875. Under present law, with only 
a 38 per cent regular tax, this company 
would pay $760,000. 

Under a combined tax of this kind, 
there would be little left out of any 
profit increase to be distributed to stock- 
holders. 

Individuals need to allow for the pos- 
sibility of a cut in take-home pay, prob- 
ably. beginning next January 1. This 
would be the practical effect of a boost 
in personal taxes. 

One proposal is to raise all individual 
income taxes by a flat 10 per cent. That 
would hit hard in top income brackets, 
where the effective rate already rises to 
77 per cent. For some people, such an 
increase would make taxes higher than 
before the 1948 cut. 

Yet the increase in revenue would be 
less than 2 billion dollars a year. Con- 
gress probably will want to raise per- 
sonal taxes more than that. A selective in- 
crease in rates might become the answer. 

There is talk of a device to withdraw 
at least part of the benefit that married 
people got from a provision of the 1948 
law permitting husbands and wives to 
split the family income for tax purposes. 
Biggest benefits went to couples earning 
$10,000 to $100,000 a year. A couple 
with $25,000 of net income, for example, 
got a tax cut of 35 per cent. 

Idea is simply to raise rates in brackets 
where this provision produced the big- 
gest cuts. The principle of income split- 
ting, however, would be preserved. 

In addition, Congress may decide to 
reduce personal exemptions from the 
present $600 to $500, reversing a pro- 
vision of the 1948 Act. 

One way or another, personal taxes are 
almost sure to go up. This increase is 
likely to affect nearly everybody who 
pays income taxes. 

Estate and gift taxes will be on Presi- 
dent Truman’s list of ready sources for 
more revenue. 

The Administration wants to merge the 
present estate and gift taxes into a single 
“transfer” tax. At the same time, it wants 
to raise rates to produce some additional 
revenue. Before the Korean war broke 
out, Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
urged Congress to adopt rates that would 
produce an extra 400 million dollars a 
year from this source. Now he may ask 
for more. Chances are that, in any bill 
to raise a large amount of additional 
revenue, Congress will agree to placing 
part of the burden on estates and gifts. 

Pressure is mounting in Congress to 
act on taxes as soon as possible. At best, 
it takes several weeks to work out the 
terms of a major increase in taxes. A final 
vote, even if there is no deliberate delay, 
may not come before late autumn. But 
ideas of postponing the vote until next 
year, as had been widely urged in Con- 
gress until a few days ago, are beginning 
to lose favor. The odds are on the side 
of action before the end of 1950. 








it’s shorter 


via SEATTLE 


|r's a whale of a lot faster to do business 
over the Great Circle Routes to the Orient. 

Take a look at the globe. Seattle is 693 
miles nearer Tokyo than Los Angeles, 585 
miles nearer Calcutta than San Francisco. 

So smart traders send both goods and 
salesmen via Seattle. And the spanking new 
$11 million Seattle-Tacoma International 
Airport makes the trip twice as easy. 

Discover how to save money by using our 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE, too. Write today 
for your free*copy of ‘New Profits to Foreign 
Traders.”’ 


THE EXPANDING PORT OF SEATTLE 


Department 32-3; Box 1878, Seattle 11, Wash. 
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this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
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This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT DEBT AND JOB RIGHTS OF SERVICEMEN 


Men drafted or enlisting, Reserves vol- 
unteering or called to service, National 
Guardsmen, all alike receive special pro- 
tection of the law and are entitled to 
privileges not allowed other citizens. 

Families of servicemen in many cases 
cannot be evicted from dwellings. Mort- 
gages usually cannot be foreclosed. In- 
surance premiums sometimes will be paid 
by the Government. Cars, other prod- 
ucts sold on time cannot be repossessed 
without a court order, unless the service- 
man agrees. Rights to old jobs usually go 
with men entering military service. 

Employers and individuals both are 
affected by provisions of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act that is still 
on the books and by provisions of the 
Draft Act. The Relief Act is of broad ap- 
plication. It is Public Law No. 861 of the 
76th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law No. 732 of the 77th Congress. 


What, briefly, is aim of the protec- 

tions and privileges of these laws? 
It is primarily to assure men going into 
service: (1) that they can often have 
something like a moratorium on debts; 
(2) that rights to jobs they left will not 
go permanently to others while away. 


What of creditors? Do they suffer? 
Sometime they might. A creditor cannot 
take advantage of the financial plight of 
a man going into service and suffering 
a sharp reduction in his income. The 
creditor sometimes may have to wait for 
a return, or take a lower payment, on 
property he has rented or the loan he has 
made. The debt itself and accrued li- 
abilities under it, however, are not wiped 
out. They still are a debt owed by the 
individual or his estate. 


How about mortgaged homes? Must 
interest payments be kept up? 
Not always. The key to all these cases is: 
Has the fact that the man has gone into 
service materially affected his ability to 
pay? If he has enough outside income or 
if his service pay is large enough, he must 
keep up all payments. But, if his income 
has been heavily cut by entering service, 
he often can delay payments until after 
his discharge or can get lower install- 
ments. All of these are court cases, and 
the court has wide latitude in deciding. 


Can mortgages be foreclosed? 

It is not easy to foreclose the mortgage 
of a man who has entered military serv- 
ice. But it can be done in some cases. 
The holder of a mortgage can go into 
court and ask a foreclosure. The court is 
not likely to allow that, unless he can 
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make out a good case, or can show bad 
faith on the part of the serviceman. Fore- 
closure is possible if both parties agree 
to it. 


Suppose the serviceman is absent, 
and cannot go to court? 

That is taken care of by law. The court 

appoints a lawyer to look after the in- 

terest of the absent serviceman. 


What does the creditor get out of it? 

What did he get in World War II? 
He usually gets his full payment in the 
end. That’s because the debt remains 
and is supposed to be paid after a man is 
discharged from military service and re- 





DRAFTEES 
... protections & privileges 


turns to civilian life. If payments are not 
made then, foreclosure proceedings may 
be brought in court. 


Is the same true of debt against a 
car, refrigerator or other product? 
Yes. In some cases a serviceman may be 
able to get lower payments, or even to 
postpone payments, and keep the car or 
other product. These items cannot be 
repossessed by the seller except by court 
order, unless the buyer agrees to call off 
the whole deal and return the goods. 
Here, too, if the serviceman is in a 
financial position to keep up the pay- 
ments, he will be expected to do so. 


Is a serviceman’s family protected 
against eviction? 
Sometimes it is, but not always. That 
does not apply to higher-rental dwellings 
and apartments, but only to those renting 
for up to $80. The landlord cannot evict 
these service families without a court 
order. The court often will stay proceed- 
ings for three months to see if the family 
can raise the rent. Or part of the man’s 
service pay can be allotted toward paying 


the rent for his family. But, so long as a 
court delays action, no eviction is pos- 
sible. Where a family can pay the rent. 
but uses the money for other things, a 
court usually will permit eviction. 


Can a serviceman break a lease? 

A man going into military service can 
terminate his lease. Sometimes, however, 
he is required to pay several weeks’ 
rental after giving notice. 


What if a serviceman can't keep up 
insurance payments? 

Provision is made to protect him on a 
commercial life insurance policy, or pol- 
icies, up to $10,000. What he does is to 
ask the Veterans’ Administration, in writ- 
ing, to look out for his premiums. VA 
will guarantee payment of these, to pre- 
vent a lapse. Similar arrangements can 
be made for payment of interest on policy 
loans. Where actual payments are made 
by VA, that establishes a binding debt. 
The Government can collect from the 
serviceman, after his discharge, or can 
withhold the amount from payments that 
later are due him as a veteran. 


Can taxes be postponed? 

Yes, if the serviceman can show that his 
ability to pay the taxes was materially 
impaired by his military service. The 
postponement can be for the period of 
service plus six months after discharge 
and applies to both’ back taxes and those 
becoming due during service. In the case 
of income taxes, no interest is charged 
and no penalties for nonpayment are 
allowed. 


Can property be sold for taxes? 

Real or personal property of a man enter- 
ing service cannot be sold to satisfy un- 
paid taxes or assessments unless a court 
decides that his military service does not 
affect his ability to pay. If property is 
sold for taxes, the serviceman has the 
right to redeem it up until six months 
after his discharge. Interest on unpaid 
property taxes can go up to 6 per cent, 
but there are no other penalties. 


How about re-employment in old 
jobs? 

The Selective Service Act says that most 
men leaving regular jobs to enter the 
service must be reinstated if they apply 
within 90 days after discharge. They do 
not have to be taken back, however, if 
their jobs were of a temporary nature, 
if they no longer are able to do the work, 
or if their employers’ circumstances have 
changed so as to make reinstatement 
impossible or unreasonable. 
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Bar 18d hreasun CS in the Middle South 


The Middle South is a storehouse of 
minerals vital to industry. In Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi the value of 
mineral production has grown 370.2%* 
since 1940. Here private business initia- 
tive leads the way to higher living 
standards for millions by developing 
such minerals as bauxite, salt, sulphur, 
coal, petroleum and extensive deposits 
of clays. The importance of these re- 
sources causes old and new industries 
to make increasing plant investment in 


*U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Aluminum pouring into 
pigs at a. Middle South 
smelter. 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New. Orleans, 


any of these business-managed tox-paying electric and gas service companies: 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


Area Office, 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


For further information write 


Louisiana or 


the Middle South. This is their expres- 
sion of confidence in the future of the 
region. There is every reason for this 
confidence—individual income that has 
grown 229%** since 1940, reserves of 
gas and oil, basic resources of farm and 
forest, ample electric energy, intercon- 
nected transportation for easy access to 
national markets, and to world markets 
via the port of New Orleans. The Mid- 
dle South offers a world of opportunity to 
you, too. Write today for more facts. 


**U, S. Department of Commerce 
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Pan now to visit Chicago this summer and enjoy a delightful vacation at 
the famous Stevens Hotel—ideally located on the shores of cool Lake Michigan. 
Dine and dance in The Stevens’ popular Boulevard Room . . . home of 

the largest hotel Ice Show ever produced . . . visit the great Chicago Fair 
(open until Sept. 4th) and the International Trade Fair (Aug. 7-20) 

. +. go to the Big League baseball games . . . swim at the nearby beaches... 
take in the latest shows . . . tour the city and see the beautiful parks, Zoo, 
Aquarium and other fascinating points of interest. You will like The Stevens 


for its comfort, convenience and friendly Hilton Hospitality. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 








CONRAD WN. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE «+ THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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to Chicago 
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The Spiramid, Symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
THE PALMER House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C, 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
THE Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
THe Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote, 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
THe Hitton Hore 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pavacio HiLton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise HILtton 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen might just as well forget about possibilities of depression. 
Business activity, for the foreseeable future, is to be high. Deflation 
is out the window. Problem now is to control a boom, to guard against inflation. 
Production by industry already is at an all-time high. It will go higher. 
Qutput on the Federal Reserve index stands at 197 per cent of the average for 
1935-39. It probably will go above 200 by year end. Previous high was 195. 
Military demand is going to put a squeeze on industrial capacity in months 
ahead. Later, even if civilian demand slackens, military demand will expand. 
If and when military demand falls, civilian demand probably will fill the gap. 
It's really a made-to-order situation to keep business at a high level. The 
Korean outbreak lays the ghost of depression that has been haunting business in 
the U.S. since the end of World War II. Outlook is for an extended boom. 











This is not to say, however, that the boom won't have problems of its own. 
It will. Major problem, initially, will be to get more war production going. 
Military orders will have to be fitted into civilian production. Shift is 
to be gradual, not sudden, a job of piecing in war orders in existing plant. 
Sudden shift from peace to war would cause severe dislocations. No one is 
planning that. It would create unemployment, temporary depression. And it is 
not needed yet. War orders now are not being planned on an all-out basis. 
4 Auto plants, for example, won't be shut down to convert to aircraft or to 
tanks, as in the last war. Instead they will be asked to produce both for 
civilians and for military. Same policy is to be applied to other industries. 
The task of fitting war orders into peacetime production isn't going to be 
easy. Many plants, particularly those making hard goods, are near capacity now. 
They will have to cut back civilian output to make room for war goods. It's 
going to be a real job to determine who is to be cut back and how much. 











The Government probably will try to get a large degree of co-operation from 
industry in setting the course of war production. Some form of industry self- 
government is likely to be tried. That's been promised. But Government 
probably will have to have a determining voice in any programs that are made. 


When it comes to making a timetable for Government controls..... 
Inventory control will be among the first, to stop raw-material hoarding. 
Allocation of steel is necessary. That's generally agreed. Then may 
come tin and aluminum, maybe lumber, copper, zinc and perhaps some chemicals. 
Allocation authority is to be approved. That's about the only way that a 
scramble for available materials can be avoided. Private business may not want 
to take reSponsibility for allocations. Government may be forced into it. 
Price control also may be forced, but that's not contemplated right now. 
Man-power shortages may develop in some areas as war production spreads. 
Present disposition is to let industries themselves solve man-power problems. 














Profits for business appear headed for a record, before taxes. 

Corporate earnings, on a before-tax basis, are likely to reach at least 34.8 
billion dollars this year. That is equal to the previous record of 1948. 

Net earnings, on the basis of present taxes, would be around 21.1 billion 
dollars for the year. But chances of a tax increase are gaining ground. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Dividend policy will be influenced by taxes, by the need to use profits for 
working capital, larger inventories, plant and equipment expansion. All these 
factors are likely to lead to a rather conservative dividend policy. 





Businessmen definitely can expect Government to trim their profits. 

An excess-profits tax becomes more and more probable for 1950 earnings. 
Otherwise, collections on an excess-profits tax would not begin until 1952. 

Tax base probably will be similar to World War II base--either investment 
capital or average earnings for some postwar years. Details on page 46. 

Renegotiation also is to come back on war orders. It's in the law now. 
This gives Government power to cut profits directly. See page 40 for details. 

Businessmen, aS well as men in service, also will become familiar with 
terms of Soldiers' and Sailors' Civil Relief Act. This law puts curbs on 
actions to collect mortgage and installment debt. Details are on page 48. 

Fact is that a gradual process is starting that will change accustomed ways 
of doing business. It is well to be aware that changes are forthcoming. 











Basic supplies appear to be large as the country steps up preparedness. 

Meat supply is expected to rise with autumn marketing of pigs, cattle. 

Food surpluses are present in butter, eggs, potatoes, most grains. 

Fats and oils for soap and cooking are reported in adequate Supply. 

Sugar is reported to be abundant, although scare buying is intense. 

Tire production is high. Synthetic-rubber output is being stepped up. 

Auto production is at a record rate, but still can't satisfy demand. 

In clothing there's no shortage of cotton, but wool stocks are low. 

Shoe industry has not been operating at capacity for a considerable time. 

Actually, the country appears to be pretty well supplied with basic needs. 
The problem is to put reasonable restraints on the demand of consumers. 


























Major approach now is to put some tighter controls on supply of money. 

Banks are being urged to stop expanding loans. Reserve Board Governor 
Marriner S. Eccles wants them to agree to make no new loans unless old loans of 
the same amount are paid up. 

Insurance companies are urged not to sell Government securities in order to 
get money for other loans. RFC may confine its loans to military purposes. 

Housing credit already is being tightened by Government order. 

A rise in short-term interest rates is suggested by Federal Reserve Board. 
That would have the effect of strengthening long-term rates, thereby making 
bonds, including Government bonds, more attractive to the investing public. 

Consumer-credit controls are to be reinstalled before many weeks. 

Basic idea in these suggestions is to make it harder for people to borrow and 
spend money, to put a clamp on buying by making money a bit tighter. People 
undoubtedly will be urged to buy more Government bonds. The Government wants to 
get as much money as it can for the war program outside the banking system. 











There is a possibility that credit controls and taxes may be tighter than 
suggested now. The House-Senate Economic Committee agreed unanimously that the 
additional war program should be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. Committee's 
estimate is that this would mean 4.3 billion in additional cash in 12 months 
ahead. That's the amount expected to be actually paid out for more war material. 

This Committee has no legislative authority, can exert only influence. 


Summer weather, above normal, is expected by the Weather Bureau for most of 
the country through mid-August. Hottest weather is expected in Northeast, and in 
areas east of the lower Mississippi River. Rocky Mountains may be cool. 

Rainfall indications are for below normal in Northeast, Middle Atlantic 
and Gulf States. Heavy rainfall is expected in the Rockies and northern plains. 

Summer, for most of the country, is likely to be fair and warm. 
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Its a long Way 


Today's modern, scientifically built 
and maintained railway roadbed has as 
its humble ancestor the wagon-way, used 
in the British Isles during the 16th-18th 
centuries. At first, wagon-ways were 
planks laid as tracks to prevent cartwheels 
from sinking into the earth. Later, planks 
were joined in continuous strips... 
“crossties’’ were laid to keep them evenly 
spaced . . . planktops were covered with 
iron to prevent wear ... iron wheels 
replaced the easily-worn wooden ones, 
and flanges were turned up on the outside 
edges of the “‘rails’’ to prevent wheels 
from slipping off the “track.” 








FROM WAGON-WAY TO ROADBED... 


One of the most important factors in Norfolk and 
Western Precision Transportation is the N. & W.’s ex- 
cellent roadbed. Heavy steel rails — weighing 130 and 
131 pounds to the yard — are used over the system. They 
are supported by solid, chemically treated crossties and 
ballast of top-grade crushed limestone. Every emphasis 
is placed on perfect drainage, with deep ditching for sub- 
drainage. Gyro cars — “mechanical brains” — are used 
to assure faultless rail joints, track alignment, track surface 
and cross levelling or super-elevation. Closest vigilance 
is maintained over right-of-way and road-crossings. 

This thorough-going, consistent maintenance 
of N. & W. roadbed at near perfection is reflected 
in increased safety and for fast schedules for the 
heaviest loads. This railroad’s roadbed is one of 
the reasons why shippers have learned to depend 
on Precision Transportation, the N. & W.’s 
own brand of rail service. 


Norfotk..- Wester. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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New Pying Stenographers span the sea! 


+++ | You are familiar with teleprinter service _ If, when RCA’s “TEX” is at work, a letter be- 
comes distorted, the receiving instrument re- 
jects the character and sends back a “Repeat, 
: please” signal in fractions of a second —then 
takes to the air on a person-to-person repeats it until a correct signal is received. Like 











which delivers a typed message, by wire, 
at high speed. Now this useful service 





basis, and is spanning the Atlantic Ocean other RCA advances in radio, television, and 
++ by radio! electronics, RCA’s TEX system helps make 
radio waves more useful to all of us—and in 
anal This new achievement, called TEX, was more ways! 
developed by RCA engineers and European * * * 
++ Baperts. Its heart is an amazing machine See the newest in radio, television, and elec- RCA Research and pioneering pro- 


that thinks in code, detects errors which tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th vide a basis for the superiority of 
may have come from fading or static—and —_§¢., N. Y. Radio Corporation of America, Radio _ RCA Victor television receivers—the 
iutomatically insists on a correction! City, New York 20, N. Y. best buy on the 1950 market. 





RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 
times be required to bargain with a 
striking union in your plant, even though 
negotiations broke down before the walk- 
out started. This ruling, made by the 
National Labor Relations Board, speci- 
fies, however, that the union doesn’t 
violate a contract by calling the strike. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps sell grain-stor- 

age bins to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation is asking for bids on 
bins and temporary storage facilities for 
75 million bushels of grain. Offers must 
be submitted by July 31. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes use microfilm 

in keeping records that are required 
under the Commodity Exchange Act. 
The Commodity Exchange Authority an- 
nounces that hereafter microfilm may be 
substituted for written records during 
the last two years of the five-year period 
prescribed for keeping of books and 
records under this Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of World 
War II, perhaps get a home loan 
directly from the Government. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration lists areas where 
direct loans will be available because 4 
per cent mortgage financing is lacking. 
Only a limited amount will be available 
for direct loans, and many veterans will 
not be able to qualify under the rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear- 

ing on proposals to amend the new 
competitive-bidding rule for security 
issues of public utilities. The proposed 
changes would increase from 5 to 10 
years the maximum term of loans by 
commercial banks and other institutions 
that are exempt from competitive-bid- 
ding requirements. The hearing will be 
in the Federal Power Commission build- 
ing in Washington on September 22. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a new booklet ex- 

plaining export and import restric- 
tions in effect in Europe and parts of 
Africa. The booklet, which is entitled 
“Summary of Licensing and Exchange 
Control Requirements of European Coun- 


LL 


tries and Certain African Areas,” may be 
bought for 50 cents from the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, Washington 95 
D.C., or from field offices of the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out now exactly how 

the price-support program will work 
for this year’s crop of wheat. The De- 
partment of Agriculture issues a detailed 
bulletin explaining the wheat program, 
A similar announcement is made in Te- 
gard to the price-support plans for the 
1950 crop of wool. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a fed. 

eral transportation tax on property 
that you ship between two points in the 
United States, even though you actual 
pay the freight bill outside the U.S 
This ruling is made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who savs that the 
carriers are responsible for collecting the 
tax from shippers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fai! 

to include certain types of attendance 
bonuses in your employes’ regular rate 
of pay when figuring overtime pay w- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
finding is handed down by a federal dis- 
trict court in a case where the bonus 
was paid for each hour worked to em- 
ployes who remained continuously with 
the company for six months. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your en- 

ployes, during a pre-election can- 
paign, that you will make a court test ot 
the case if a certain union is certified as 
bargaining agent for the employes. 
NLRB throws out the results of an elec- 
tion that a union lost after the employer 
had made such a statement in a letter 
to employes. The letter is held coercive, 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the i- 

come tax return of a deceased person, 
avoid treating as a capital loss the loss 
on the sale of his interest in a partner- 
ship to the surviving partners. A circuit 
court of appeals upholds the Tax Court 
in this conclusion. The executor wanted 
to list it as an ordinary loss. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making. their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
Report, on written request. will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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rogram. >> Underneath all these price rises in raw materials the U.S. imports..... 

pas Speed-up in U.S. buying for military purposes, for defense stockpiling, is 
now the big factor, sure to grow. U.S. isn't preparing for just war in Korea. 

It's getting set for several Koreas, on verge of preparations for world war. 

a fed- Fears of 1942, when U.S. was cut off from supply sources in Southeast Asia, 

ard are also operating. Actually, Korea is a long way from Southeast Asia, from U.S. 

= sources of rubber and tin. Moreover, history may not repeat. But current 

e US buying seems to operate on the theory it's better to be safe than sorry. 

— What makes these current price rises even more spectacular is that they come 
on top of an earlier rise induced by a U.S. boom. Just when people thought that 


ing the 
boom might be tapering off, war in Korea set off a new boom. 











ver, fail >> Price jumps don't all indicate shortages in the U.S., as of today. If war 
ndanee spreads, turns into world war, then of course there won't be enough of anything. 
—- But, as things stand, here's the way these import commodities stack up: 
t. This Natural rubber, which rose more than 50 percent in price between April and 
— mid-June, since the war in Korea has risen another 25 per cent. Now it's more 
to em- than double what it was a year ago. Yet world output is running above world con- 
ly. with sumption, U.S. supplies are adequate, there's a sizable defense stockpile, and 
U.S. synthetic is coming back. Real rubber shortage is not in sight. 

Oil, registering price increases at the gasoline pump, isn't scarce, either. 
aaa It's true U.S. has been importing about 9 per cent of its requirements, but U.S. 


1 Cam- 
test of domestic output is moving up, now that production restrictions are off. 


ified as 
~~ >> Picture is different, though, among the metals that U.S. imports. 
iployer Copper is a critical item. U.S. stockpilers want a lot of it for defense, 
a maybe 300,000 tons during the next 12 months. This, ontop of industrial demand 
— of about 1,350,000 tons, may mean imports of 600,000 tons, up 70 per cent or more 
overcurrent imports. That's why copper prices are 23 per cent over a year ago. 
hee Zinc, in short supply, has shot up 50 per cent in price over a year ago. 
person, U.S. buying for the defense stockpile rose sharply last spring, is to continue 
asc Strong. Industrial inventories are low. Heavier imports are indicated from 
circuit mines in Canada, Mexico, Australia, where about half the U.S. supply comes from. 
— Tin, unlike zinc and copper, is in fairly easy supply. Price rises after 
ie the Korean invasion reflect fear that Southeast Asia might be cut off. Output in 
Malaya and Indonesia though, is increasing. World stocks seem adequate. 
ings 0 Lead, like tin, is in good supply. Before Korea, in fact, U.S. producers 


cp worried about a surplus, wanted U.S. stockpilers to continue purchasing. But 


ateria 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


the stockpilers have cut down. What U.S. doesn't produce it can get from nearby 
Canada, Mexico, Latin America. AS a reSult, lead prices haven't risen much. 


>> Rise in wool price of 10 per cent in less than a month grows out of these 
facts: U.S. imports, which in prewar days made up 10 per cent of U.S. supplies, 
now have to provide 60 per cent of the total. World-stocks, at a high level of 
5 billion pounds in 1945, now are down to half that. Production is only now 
reaching the prewar level. Consumption has been well above prewar. Gap between 
consumption and production is growing, may be 20 per cent by next year. So 
prices are 27 per cent above a year ago. There isn't enough wool to go around. 

Burlap, biggest U.S. textile import, has gone up in price since the Korean 

war broke out partly because India is the major source of supply, partly because 
supplies are fairly tight. Output in India, though increasing, still is not up 
to prewar, won't be ample until India and Pakistan settle their difficulties. 











>> Sugar hoarding, in view of supply-and-demand facts, makes little sense. 
Sugar had a surplus problem the day before war broke out in Korea, still has one 
unless the war spreads, or unless U.S. consumers buy up the surplus and hoard 
it. World supplies, without hoarding, are above pre-Korea level of demand. 

Coffee prices reflect the war fever, not any recent changes in Supply. 
Supply outlook is about what it was before the Korean war. But prices, up 17 
per cent since Korea, now are just about double what they were a year ago. 

In general: If the Korean war spreads, all these prices and others too will 
continue upward. Even without the spread of war, U.S. Government buying for de- 
fense will support increases in certain commodities. But, as for commodities 
not touched by Government purchase, and where Supplies are a match for normal 
demand, some of the more spectacular price increases may not stand up. 











>> Outlook for business in Latin America is brighter, with-the prospect of in- 
creased U.S. spending. As it is, Latin America's gold and dollar shortage is 
disappearing. Reserves have climbed back up steadily, now stand above 3 billion 
dollars. Exchange controls, high coffee prices have helped. Now: 

Mexico looks for more U.S. purchases of oil, copper, other metals. Cuba 
sees her sugar worries over for a while. Chile, Peru foresee sharp increases in 
copper sales to the U.S. Bolivia expects more income from her tin. Venezuela 
looks for bigger oil exports. Brazil is ready to sell the U.S. more manganese, 
quartz crystals, other strategic materials along with coffee. Colombia, along 
with Brazil, counts on continued high prices for coffee. Argentina looks for a 
strong U.S. demand for her hides, wool, maybe even beef for U.S. troops. 

Lid is coming off, at the same time, on buying in U.S. Reversing its import 
policies, Argentina is letting U.S. goods pour in freely. It's a new trend. 








>> Soviet Russia, like the U.S., is in the market for strategic materials, has 
been buying at well above prewar rates ever since 1945. This much is known: 
Rubber purchases are running around 105,000 tons a year, to supplement home 
Synthetic production of maybe 150,000 tons. Wool purchases, mainly direct from 
Australia and New Zealand, are higher than last year, still only 7 per cent of 
combined U.S. and British purchases. Tin is bought in private deals with sell- 
ers in Burms, Malaya, despite Anglo-American opposition. Amounts aren't big. 
Smuggling, much of it in Europe, helps build up Russia's stockpiles. 
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The President’s Message 





—_ 


lo the Congress of the United States: 

I am reporting to the Congress on the situation which has 
en created in Korea, and on the actions which this nation 
tas taken, as a member of the United Nations, to meet this 
ituation. I am also laying before the Congress my views con- 
wrning the significance of these events for this nation and 
he world, and certain recommendations for legislative action 
vhich I believe should be taken at this time. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, Sunday, June 25th, Korean 
ime, armed forces from north of the 38th parallel invaded 
the Republic of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea was established as an independent 
ation in August, 1948, after a free election held under the 
wspices of the United Nations. This election, which was 
riginally intended to cover all of Korea, was held only in the 
part of the Korean peninsula south of the 38th parallel, be- 
cause the Soviet Government, which occupied the peninsula 
north of that parallel, refused to allow the election to be held 
in the area under its control. 

The United States, and a majority of the other members of 
the United Nations, have recognized the Republic of Korea. 
The admission of Korea to the United Nations has been 
locked by the Soviet veto. 

In December, 1948, the Soviet Government stated that it 
ad withdrawn its occupation troops from Northern Korea, 
ind that a local regime had been established there. The au- 
horities in Northern Korea continued to refuse to permit 
United Nations observers to pass the 38th parallel to super- 
‘ise or observe a free election, or to verify the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. 
Nevertheless, the United Nations continued its efforts to 
btain a freely-elected government for all of Korea, and at 
the time of the attack, a United Nations Commission, made 
up of representatives of seven nations—Australia, China, 
El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines and Turkey—was 
in the Republic of Korea. 
Just one day before the attack of June 25th, field observers 
attached to the United Nations Commission on Korea had 
completed a routine tour, lasting two weeks, of the military 
positions of the Republic of Korea south of the 38th parallel. 
The report of these international observers stated that the 
Amy of the Republic of Korea was organized entirely for de- 
fense. The observers found the parallel guarded on the south 
ide by small bodies of troops in scattered outposts, with rov- 
ing patrols. They found no concentration of troops and no 
preparation to attack. The observers concluded that the ab- 
snce of armor, air support, heavy artillery and military sup- 
pies precluded any offensive action by the forces of the 
Republic of Korea. 

On June 25th, within a few hours after the invasion was 
aunched from the north, the Commission reported to the 
hited Nations that the attack had come without warning 
nd without provocation. 
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The reports from the Commission make it unmistakably 
clear that the attack was naked, deliberate, unprovoked ag- 
gression, without a shadow of justification. 

This outright breach of the peace, in violation of the United 
Nations Charter, created a real and present danger to the 
security of every nation. This attack was, in addition, a dem- 
onstration of contempt for the United Nations, since it was an 
attempt to settle, by military aggression, a question which 
the U.N. had been working to settle by peaceful means. 

The attack on the Republic of Korea, therefore, was a clear 
challenge to the basic principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter and to the specific actions taken by the United Nations 
in Korea. If this challenge had not ‘been met squarely, the 
effectiveness of the United Nations would have been all but 
ended, and the hope of mankind that the United Nations 
would develop into an institution of world order would have 
been shattered. 

Prompt action was imperative. The Security Council of the 
United Nations met, at the request of the United States, in 
New York at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, Sunday, June 25th, 
Eastern daylight time. Since there is a 14-hour difference in 
time between Korea and New York, this meant that the 
Council convened just 24 hours after the attack began. 

At this meeting, the Security Council passed a resolution 
which called for the immediate cessation of hostilities and 
for the withdrawal of the invading troops to the 38th parallel, 
and which requested the members of the United Nations to 
refrain from giving aid to the Northern aggressors and to as- 
sist in the execution of this resolution. The representative of 
the Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed away from the 
meeting, and the Soviet Government has refused to support 
the Council’s resolution. 

The attack launched on June 25th moved ahead rapidly. 
The tactical surprise gained by the aggressors, and their 
superiority in planes, tanks and artillery, forced the lightly 
armed defenders to retreat. The speed, the scale and the co 
ordination of the attack left no doubt that it had been plotted 
long in advance. 

When the attack came, our Ambassador to Korea, John J. 
Muccio, began the immediate evacuation of American women 
and children from the danger zone. To protect this evacu- 
ation, air cover and sea cover were provided by the Com- 
mander in Chief of United States Forces in the Far East, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. In response to ur- 
gent appeals from the Government of Korea, General 
MacArthur was immediately authorized to send supplies of 
ammunition to the Korean defenders. These supplies were 
sent by air transport, with fighter protection. The United 
States Seventh Fleet was ordered north from the Philippines, 
so that it might be available in the area in case of need. 

Throughout Monday, June 26th, the invaders continued 
their attack with no heed to the resolution of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Accordingly, in order to sup- 
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port the resolution, and on the unanimous advice of our 
civil and military authorities, I ordered U.S. air and sea forces 
to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

On Tuesday, June 27th, when the United Nations Com- 
mission in Korea had reported that the Northern troops had 
neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn to the 38th parallel, 
the United Nations Security Council met again and passed a 
second resolution recommending that members of the United 
Nations furnish to the Republic of Korea such aid as might 
be necessary to repel the attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. The representative of the 
Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed away from this 
meeting also, and the Soviet Government has refused to sup- 
port the Council’s resolution. 

The vigorous and unhesitating actions of the United Na- 
tions and the United States in the face of this aggression met 
with an immediate and overwhelming response throughout 
the free world. The first blow of aggression had brought dis- 
may and anxiety to the hearts of men the world over. The 
fateful events of the 1930s, when aggression unopposed bred 
more aggression and eventually war, were fresh in our 
memory. 

But the free nations had learned the lesson of history. 
Their determined and united actions uplifted the spirit of 
free men everywhere. As a result, where there had been dis- 
may there is hope; where there had been anxiety there is firm 
determination. 

Fifty-two of the fifty-nine member nations have supported 
the United Nations action to restore peace in Korea. 

A number of member nations have offered military support 
or other types of assistance for the United Nations action to 
repel the aggressors in Korea. In a third resolution, passed on 
July 7th, the Security Council requested the United States to 
designate a commander for all the forces of the members of 
the United Nations in the Korean operation, and authorized 
these forces to fly the United Nations flag. In response to this 
resolution, General MacArthur has been designated as com- 
mander of these forces. These are important steps forward 
in the development of a United Nations system of collective 
security. Already, aircraft of two nations—Australia and 
Great Britain—and naval vessels of five nations—Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, the Netherlands and New Zealand— 
have been made available for operations in the Korean area, 
along with forces of Korea and the United States, under 
General MacArthur’s command. The other offers of assistance 
that have been and will continue to be made will be co- 
ordinated by the United Nations and by the unified command, 
in order to support the effort in Korea to maximum advantage. 

All the members of the United Nations who have indorsed 
the action of the Security Council realize the significance of 
the step that has been taken. This united and resolute action 
to put down lawless aggression is a milestone toward the 
establishment of a rule of law among nations. 

Only a few countries have failed to support the common 
action to restore the peace. The most important of these is 
the Soviet Union. 

Since the Soviet representative had refused to participate 
in the meetings of the Security Council which took action re- 
garding Korea, the United States brought the matter directly 
to the attention of the Soviet Government in Moscow. On 
June 27th, we requested the Soviet Government, in view of 
its known close relations with the North Korean regime, to 
use its influence to have the invaders withdraw at once. 

The Soviet Government, in its reply on June 29th and in 
subsequent statements, has taken the position that the attack 
launched by the North Korean forces was provoked by the 
Republic of Korea, and that the actions of the United Nations 
Security Council were illegal. 

These Soviet claims are flatly disproved by the facts. 
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The attitude of the Soviet Government toward the aggres. Unitec 
sion against the Republic of Korea is in direct contradiction [§ F"™° 
to its often-expressed intention to work with other nations to Formo 


achieve peace in the world. land. 
For our part, we shall continue to support the United Na. § 4S s 
‘tions action to restore peace in the Korean area. Our 


As the situation has developed, I have authorized a nym. § “Y 
ber of measures to be taken. Within the first week of the been 
fighting, General MacArthur reported, after a visit to the elsewh 
front, that the forces from North Korea were continuing to crisis, | 
drive south, and further support to the Republic of Korea was § % 
needed. Accordingly. General MacArthur was authorized tg In 0 
use United States Army troops in Korea, and to use United § in 
States aircraft of the Air Force and the Navy to conduct mis. United 
sions against specific military targets in Korea north of the § 2% thi 
38th parallel, where necessary to carry out the United Nations § 84” ‘ 
resolution. General MacArthur was also directed to blockade ation 
the Korean coast. afecti1 

The attacking forces from the North have continued to § @D" 
move forward, although their advance has been slowed down. : and th: 
The troops of the Republic of Korea, though initially over- ful me: 


whelmed by the tanks and artillery of the surprise attack by With | 
the invaders, have been reorganized and are fighting bravely, questio 
United States forces, as they have arrived in the area, have and un 
fought with great valor. The Army troops have been conduct- § ™Y h 
ing a very difficult delaying operation with skill and deter- sential 
mination, outnumbered many times over by attacking troops, The 
spearheaded by tanks. Despite the bad weather of the rainy § U!S¢: 
season, our troops have been valiantly supported by the air J ®™™0 
and naval forces of both the United States and other members | World. 
of the United Nations. gency 
In this connection, I think it is important that the nature J "ily t 
of our military action in Korea be understood. It should be § 288%€5S 
made perfectly clear that the action was undertaken as a mat- To | 
ter of basic moral principle. The United States was going to | ™¥St 1 
the aid of a nation established and supported by the United | @ 
Nations and unjustifiably attacked by an aggressor force. strengtl 
Consequently, we were not deterred by the relative immediate } TS 
superiority of the attacking forces, by the fact that our base of The | 
supplies was 5,000 miles away, or by the further fact that United 
we would have to supply our forces through port facilities “ff II. 
of the 


that are far from satisfactory. 

We are moving as rapidly as possible to bring to bear on 
the fighting front larger forces and heavier equipment, and to 
increase our naval and air superiority. But it will take time, 
men and material to slow down the forces of aggression, 
bring those forces to a halt, and throw them back. 

Nevertheless, our assistance to the Republic of Korea has 
prevented the invaders from crushing that nation in a few 
days—as they had evidently expected to do. We are deter- 
mined to support the United Nations in its effort to restore 
peace and security to Korea, and its effort to assure the people 
of Korea an opportunity to choose their own form of gover 
ment free from coercion, as expressed in the General Assem- 
bly resolutions of Nov. 14, 1947, and Dec. 12, 1948. 

In addition to the direct military effort we and _ other 
members of the United Nations are making in Korea, the out 
break of aggression there requires us to consider its im 
plications for peace throughout the world. The attack upon 
the Republic of Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that 
the international Communist movement is prepared to use 
armed invasion to conquer independent nations. We must 
therefore recognize the possibility that armed aggression may 
take place in other areas. 

In view of this, I have already directed that United States 
forces in support of the Philippines be strengthened, and that 
military assistance be speeded up to the Philippine Govern- 
ment and to the Associated States of Indo-China and to the 
forces of France in Indo-China. I have also ordered the 
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United States Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack upon 
Formosa, and I have requested the Chinese Government on 
formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the main- 
nd. These steps were at once reported to the United Na- 
fons Security Council. 

“Our action in regard to Formosa was a matter of elemen- 
wry security. The peace and stability of the Pacific area had 
heen violently disturbed by the attack on Korea. Attacks 
asewhere in the Pacific area would have enlarged the Korean 
crisis, thereby rendering much more difficult the carrying out 
of our obligations to the United Nations in Korea. 

In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter about 
our intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that the 
United States has no territorial ambitions whatever concern- 
ing that island, nor do we seek for ourselves any special po- 
sition or privilege on Formosa. The present military neutrali- 
ution of Formosa is without prejudice to political questions 
fecting that island. Our desire is that Formosa not become 
embroiled in hostilities disturbing to the peace of the Pacific 
and that all questions affecting Formosa be settled by peace- 
ful means as envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. 
With peace re-established, even the most complex political 
questions are susceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal 
ad unprovoked aggression, however, some of these questions 
nay have to be held in abeyance in the interest of the es- 
ential security of all. 

The outbreak of aggression in the Far East does not, of 
course, lessen, but instead increases, the importance of the 
common strength of the free nations in other parts of the 
world. The attack on the Republic of Korea gives added ur- 
gency to the efforts of the free nations to increase and to 
unify their common strength, in order to deter a potential 
aggressor. 

To be able to accomplish this objective, the free nations 
must maintain a sufficient defensive military strength in be- 
ing, and, even more important, a solid basis of economic 
strength, capable of rapid mobilization in the event of 
emergency. 

The strong co-operative efforts that have been made by the 
United States and other free nations, ‘since the end of World 
War II, to restore economic vitality to Europe and other parts 
of the world, and the co-operative efforts we have begun in 
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order to increase the productive capacity of underdeveloped 
areas, are extremely important contributions to the growing 
economic strength of all the free nations, and will be of even 
greater importance in the future. 

We have been increasing our common defensive strength 
under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which are collective-security arrangements within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter. We have also taken 
action to bolster the military defenses of individual free na 
tions, such as Greece, Turkey and Iran. 

The defenses of the North Atlantic Treaty area were con- 
sidered a matter of great urgency by the North Atlantic 
Council in London this spring. Recent events make it even 
more urgent than it was at the time to build and maintain 
these defenses. 

Under all the circumstances, it is apparent that the United 
States is required to increase its military strength and _ pre- 
paredness not only to deal with the aggression in Korea but 
also to increase our common defense, with other free nations, 
against further aggression. 

The increased strength which is needed falls into three 
categories. 

In the first place, to meet the situation in Korea, we 
shall need to send additional men, equipment and sup- 
plies to General MacArthur's command as rapidly as 
possible. 

In the second place, the world situation requires that 
we increase substantially the size and materiel support 
of our armed forces, over and above the increases which 
are needed in Korea. 

In the third place, we must assist the free nations 
associated with us in common defense to augment their 
military strength. 

Of the three categories I have just enumerated, the first 
two involve increases in our own military man power, and in 
the materiel support that our men must have. 

To meet the increased requirements for military man power, 
I have authorized the Secretary of Defense to exceed the 
budgeted strength of military personnel for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, and to use the Selective Service System to 
such extent as may be required in order to obtain the in- 
creased strength which we must have. I have also authorized 
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the Secretary of Defense to meet the need for military man 
power by calling into active federal service as many National 
Guard units and as many units and individuals of the Reserve 
forces of the Army, Navy and Air Forces as may be required. 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to keep our military man-power needs under 
constant study, in order that further increases may be made as 
required. There are now statutory limits on the sizes of the 
armed forces, and since we may need to exceed these limits, 
I recommend that they be removed. 

To increase the level of our military strength will also re- 
quire additional supplies and equipment. Procurement of 
many items has already been accelerated, in some cases for 
use in Korea, in others to replace reserve stocks which are 
now being sent to Korea, and in still others to add to our 
general level of preparedness. Further increases in procure- 
ment, resulting in a higher rate of production of military 
equipment and supplies, will be necessary. 

The increases in the size of the armed forces, and the ad- 
ditional supplies and equipment which will be needed, will 
require additional appropriations. Within the next few days, 
I will transmit to the Congress specific requests for appropri- 
ations in the amount of approximately 10 billion dollars. 

These requests for appropriations will be addressed to the 
needs of our own military forces. Earlier, I referred to the 
fact that we must also assist other free nations in the strength- 
ening of our common defenses. The action we must take to 
accomplish this is just as important as the measures required 
to strengthen our own forces. 

The authorization bill for the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program for 1951, now before the House of Representatives, 
is an important immediate step toward the strengthening of 
our collective security. It should be enacted without delay. 

But it is now clear that the free nations of the world must 
step up their common security program. The other nations 
associated with us in the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
like ourselves, will need to divert additional economic re- 
sources to defense purposes. In order to enable the nations 
associated with us to make their maximum contribution to 
our common defense, further assistance on our part will be 
required. Additional assistance may also be needed to increase 
the strength of certain other free nations whose security is 
vital to our own. 

In the case of the North Atlantic area these requirements 
will reflect the consultations now going on with the other na- 
tions associated with us in the North Atlantic Treaty. As soon 
as it is possible to determine what each nation will need to 
do, I shall lay before the Congress a request for such funds as 
are shown to be necessary to the attainment and maintenance 
of our common strength at an adequate level. 

The steps which we must take to support the United Na- 
tions action in Korea, and to increase our own strength and 
the common defense of the free world, will necessarily have 
repercussions upon our domestic economy. 

Many of our young men are in battle now, or soon will be. 
Others must be trained. The equipment and supplies they 
need, and those required for adequate emergency reserves, 
must be produced. They must be made available promptly, at 
reasonable cost, and without disrupting the efficient function- 
ing of the economy. 

We must continue to recognize that our strength is not to 
be measured in military terms alone. Our power to join in a 
common defense of peace rests fundamentally on the produc- 
tive capacity and energies of our people. In all that we do, 
therefore, we must make sure that the economic strength 
which is atthe base of our security is not impaired, but con- 
tinues to grow. 

Our economy has tremendous productive power. Our total 
output of goods and services is now running at an annual 
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rate of nearly 270 billion dollars—over 100 billion dollars high. § & ® 
er than in 1939. The rate is now about 13 billion dollars high. much 
er than a year ago, and about 8 billion dollars higher than the Pir 
previous record rate reached in 1948. All the foregoing figures "°° 
have been adjusted for price changes, and are therefore , § ™ 
measure of actual output. The index of industrial produc. § M**! 
tion, now at 197, is 12 per cent higher than the average fon emme 
last year, and 81 per cent higher than in 1939. sary t 

We now have 61% million people in civilian employment rial 
There are 16 million more people in productive jobs this ing; @ 


there were in 1939. We are now producing 11 million more § 4% 
tons of steel a year than in the peak war year 1944. Electric. vento! 
f Sec 


power output has risen from 128 billion kilowatt-hours jp 
1939, to 228 billion hours in 1944, to 317 billion hours now. § ° © 
















Food production is about a third higher than it ever was be. § &24™ 
fore the war, and is practically as high as it was during the § “™ 
war years, when we were sending far more food abroad than i deta 
we are now. af mo 
The potential productive power of our economy is even mand 
greater. We can achieve some immediate increase in pro- and 
duction by employing men and facilities not now fully §™ ™ 
utilized. Anid we can continue to increase our total annual @ 
output each year, by putting to use the increasing skills of our md se 
growing population and the higher productive capacity which dforts. 
results from plant expansion, new inventions and more efficient | YY 
methods of production. ment | 
With this enormous economic strength, the new and neces- which 
sary programs I am now recommending can be undertaken § “'™ 
with confidence in the ability of our economy to bear the § PS 
strains involved. Nevertheless, the magnitude of the demands expend 
for military purposes that are now foreseeable, in an economy  *Y°™ 
which is already operating at a very high level, will require f™” orde 
substantial redirection of economic resources. deficit. 
Under the program for increasing military strength which] Ther 
have outlined above, military and related procurement will | ™ fi 
need to be expanded at a more rapid rate than total produc- (4 
tion can be expanded. Some materials were in short suppl est 
even before the Korean situation developed. The steel in- ation 
dustry, for example, was operating at capacity levels, and sett 
even so was not able to satisfy all market demands. Some J S°V 
other construction materials, and certain other products, were eral 
also under pressure and their prices were rising—even be- | B 
fore the outbreak in Korea. ation 
The substantial speed-up of military procurement will in- | “7°? 
tensify these shortages. Action must be taken to insure that J C'S 
these shortages do not interfere with or delay the materials also } 
and the supplies needed for the national defense. At ar 
Further, the dollars spent now for military purposes will J“ CO" 
have a magnified effect upon the economy as a whole, since based o 
they will be added to the high level of current civilian de- J" * 
mand. These increased pressures, if neglected, could drive lp pre 
us into a general inflationary situation. The best evidence of ation of 
this is the recent price advances in many raw materials and in As af 
the cost of living, even upon the mere expectancy of increased need to 
military outlays. _e ne 
In these circumstances, we must take action to insure that '%¢ for 
the increased national defense needs will be met, and that in ree 
hat cer 





the process we do not bring on an inflation, with its resulting 
hardship for every family. 
At the same time, we must recognize that it will be neces- 


mmend 
estrain 


sary for a number of years to support continuing defense ex- a 
penditures, including assistance to other nations, at a highe 
level than we had previously planned. Therefore, the ec0- uterials 
nomic measures we take now must be planned and used in quipme 
such a manner as to develop and maintain our economic Third, 
strength for the long run as well as the short run. mducti 
I am recommending certain legislative measures to help a 

a e 


achieve these objectives. I believe that each of them should 


be promptly enacted. We must be sure to take the steps that’ 
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we necessary now, or we shall surely be required to take 


rs high- are oe ress 
uigh juch more drastic steps later on. 


rs high. First, we should adopt such direct measures as are now 
han the yecessary to assure prompt and adequate supplies of goods 
figures fr military and essential civilian use. I therefore recommend 
efore a | that the Congress now enact legislation authorizing the Gov- 
produc- ean to establish priorities and allocate materials as neces- 


age for ary to promote the national security; to limit the use of ma- 


terials for nonessential purposes; to prevent inventory hoard- 





yment. § 4. and to requisition supplies and materials needed for the 
Ps than national defense, particularly excessive and unnecessary in- 
te ventories. | oo 7 BS aan e Sa 

, Second, we must promptly adopt some general measures 
Ours IN Fy) compensate for the growth of demand caused by the 
ae apansion of military programs in a period of high civilian 
a incomes. I am directing all executive agencies to conduct 


ing the 


1 ,detailed review of Government programs, for the purpose 
2d than §” 


f modifying them wherever practicable to lessen the de- 
mand upon services, commodities, raw materials, man pow- 





~ = «and facilities which are in competition with those needed 
- ee or national defense. The Government, as well as pub- 
w Fully je, must exercise great restraint in the use of those goods 
= nd services which are needed for our increased defense 
, which dforts. ae 
ficient Nevertheless, the increased appropriations for the Depart- 
‘nent of Defense, plus the defense-related appropriations 
bile which I have recently submitted for power development and 
ertaken | “omic energy, and others which will be necessary for such 
ear the | Duposes as stockpiling, will mean sharply increased federal 
emands | “Penditures. For this reason, we should increase federal 
conomy | eVenues more sharply than I have previously recommended, 
require § order to reduce the inflationary effect of the Government 
leficit. 
which] | There are two fundamental principles which must guide 
wnt will [4S in framing measures to obtain these additional revenues: 
produe- (A) We must make every effort to finance the great- 
supply | &t possible amount of needed expenditures by tax- 
teel in. | ation. [he increase of taxes is our basic weapon in off- 
Js. and | Setting the inflationary pressures exerted by enlarged 
Some | government expenditures. Heavier taxes will make gen- 
ape eral controls less necessary. 
saad ta (B) We must provide for a balanced system of tax- 
ation which makes a fair distribution of the tax burden 
will in. | Among the different groups of individuals and business 
re that | Concerns in the nation. A balanced tax program should 
aterials | @l8o have as a major aim the elimination of profiteering. 

At an appropriate time, as soon as the necessary studies 
ses will ##@ Completed, I shall present to the Congress a program 
e. since #8ed on these principles to assure the financing of our needs 
ian de- (2% manner which will be fair to all our citizens, which will 
1 drive (IP prevent inflation, and which will maintain the fiscal po- 
ence of ption of the nation in the soundest possible condition. 

-andin 48a further important safeguard against inflation, we shall 
creased pueed to restrain credit expansion. I recommend that the Con- 

gress now authorize the control of consumer credit and credit 
ire that $d for commodity speculation. In the housing field, where 
that inge’”emmment credit is an important factor, I have directed 
esulting gt certain available credit restraints be applied, and I ree- 












mmend that further controls be authorized, particularly to 
wtrain expansion of privately financed real estate credit. 







» neces- 
nse eX- hese actions will not only reduce the upward pressure on 
highergetces, but will also reduce the demand for certain critical 





terials which are required for the production of military 
quipment. 

Third, we must take steps to accelerate and increase the 
eduction of essential materials, products, and services. I 
«ommend, therefore, that the Congress authorize, for na- 
imal defense purposes, production-loan guarantees and loans 
Po increase production. I also recommend that the Congress 
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authorize the making of long-term contracts and other means 
to encourage the production of certain materials in short 
supply. 

In the forthcoming Midyear Economic Report, I shall dis- 
cuss in greater detail the current economic situation, and the 
economic measures which I have recommended. If these 
measures are made available promptly, and firmly adminis- 
tered, I believe we will be able to meet military needs with- 
out serious disruption of the economy. 

If we are to be successful, there must be sensible and re- 
strained action by businessmen, labor, farmers and consumers. 
The people of this country know the seriousness of inflation, 
and will, I am sure, do everything they can to see that it does 
not come upon us. However, if a sharp rise in prices should 
make it necessary, I shall not hesitate to recommend the more 
drastic measures of price control and rationing. 

The hard facts of the present situation require relentless 
determination and firm action. The course of the fighting 
thus far in Korea shows that we can expect no easy solution to 
the conflict there. We are confronted in Korea with well-sup- 
plied, well-led forces which have been long trained for ag- 
gressive action. We and the other members of the United 
Nations who have joined in the effort to restore peace in Korea 
must expect a hard and costly military operation. 

We must also prepare ourselves better to fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities toward the preservation of international peace 
and security against possible further aggression. In this effort, 
we will not flinch in the face of danger or difficulty. 

The free world has made it clear, through the United Na- 
tions, that lawless aggression will be met with force. This is 
the significance of Korea—and it is a significance whose im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. 

I shall not attempt to predict the course of events. But I 
am sure that those who have it in their power to unleash or 
withhold acts of armed aggression must realize that new 
recourse to aggression in the world today might well strain 
to the breaking point the fabric of world peace. 

The United States can be proud of the part it has played in 
the United Nations action in this crisis. We can be proud of 
the unhesitating support of the American people for the 
resolute actions taken to halt the aggression in Korea and to 
support the cause of world peace. 

The Congress of the United States, by its strong, bipartisan 
support of the steps we are taking and by repeated actions in 
support of international co-operation, has contributed most 
vitally to the cause of peace. The expressions of support 
which have been forthcoming from the leaders of both po- 
litical parties for the actions of our Government and of the 
United Nations in dealing with the present crisis have but 
tressed the firm morale of the entire free world in the face of 
this challenge. 

The American people, together with other free peoples, 
seek a new era in world affairs. We seek a world where all 
men may live in peace and freedom, with steadily improving 
living conditions, under governments of their own free choice. 

For ourselves, we seek no territory or domination ove 
others. We are determined to maintain our democratic in- 
stitutions so that Americans now and in the future can enjoy 
personal liberty, economic opportunity and political equality. 
We are concerned with advancing our prosperity and our 
well-being as a nation, but we know that our future is insep- 
arably joined with the future of other free peoples. 

We will follow the course we have chosen with courage 
and with faith, because we carrv in our hearts the flame of 
freedom. We are fighting for liberty and for peace—and 
with God’s blessing we shall succeed. * 

Harry S. TRUMAN 
Tue WuitEe Hovse, 
July 19, 1950. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States could reflect the 

earnest desire of the American people to prevent 
a world war if he would broadcast through the “Voice 
of America” stations to the people of Russia a message 
in substance as follows: 

“The American people do not today have a single 
grievance toward the Russian people. There is no reas- 
on for any hostility between them. 

“The American people do not want ever to fight the 
Russian people. 

“But in recent months the danger of war has in- 
creased. It has increased because the men in the Krem- 
lin have fomented friction throughout the world. They 
have now despite their plain influence and devious 
control over North Korea given that faction encour- 
agement to commit an act of aggression. The North 
Korean armies were equipped and directed by the 
Kremlin. The Southern Korean republic has been at- 
tacked despite the defiance of the obligations imposed 
on all countries by the United Nations charter to ad- 
just disputes by peaceful means—obligations to which 
the Kremlin has heretofore professed adherence. 

“The American people feel they have no right to 
suggest the form of government which any people 
should create or maintain. But the American people 
have a right to expect that any form of government 
which purports to speak for the Russian people or any 
other people shall not threaten the peace of the world. 

“It is because the American government does not 
believe the Kremlin today speaks truly for the Russian 
people that this message is being broadcast to you. 


"The Russian people apparently have not had 
the opportunity to vote in free uncontrolled elections 
conducted without coercion and without the threat of 
the concentration camp. Obviously the Russian people 
have not been able to express themselves freely and 
choose their own rulers. 

“The government in the Kremlin has become a men- 
ace to world peace. It has violated pledges and agree- 
ments given us at Yalta and at Potsdam. It has violat- 
ed the provisions of the United Nations charter by mis- 
chievous hindrances to the work of the United Nations, 
particularly in refusing to permit the U.N. the right 
to set up free elections in Korea and in other countries. 

“When a government goes beyond its own borders 
and commits acts of aggression, that government’s 
acts no longer are just a matter of internal concern. 
Thr hecome a matter of external concern and of 


world-wide apprehension. 


“The American people believe that the people of 
Russia have it within their power to choose a govern- 
ment which no matter what its ideology or economic 
policy may be can live at peace with the rest of the 
world. 

“This appeal is sent to the Russian people earnestly 
urging them to establish a government of unquestion- 
ably peaceful purpose—one that can be received in the 
family of nations without fear of acts of aggression that 
keep the rest of the world burdened with armament ex- 
pense in order to be prepared to meet sudden attacks. 

“The American people have watched with anxiety 
the rapid encirclement and then the exploitation of the 
peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and east Germany. This is the pattern 
of gradual infiltration and control which made it nec- 
essary for the world to resist Hitlerism. This is the pat- 
tern which could make it necessary for the world to 
resist similar aggression today. 


"There is time to avoid another war. There is 
time for the men, women and children of Russia as 
well as of America and the rest of the world to be 
spared the horrors of war. The decision rests with the 
Russian people who alone have it in their power to 
change the policies which are being pronounced in their 
name by the men in the Kremlin. 

“The American people would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the Russian people. Our eco- 
nomic aid has been extended to other countries in Eu- 
rope. It can be extended to the Russian people. 

“There is no reason why the Russian people should 
not enjoy the comforts and standard of living of other 
peoples. There is no reason why plenty of food and 
good housing, automobile transportation for everyone, 
and the many other advantages possessed by the people 
of the democratic countries should not be possessed 
also by the Russian people. 

“We propose to help the Russian people toward a 
better life—a free life. 

“We are the champions of peace. We have not an- 
nexed a single mile of territory though we have been 
on the victorious side in two world wars. 

“We want the Russian people to join us in our cru- 
sade for peace by removing the true source of aggressive 
action and the real source of fear in the world today. 

“A free government in Russia will be helped by all 
of us. We seek only to liberate the Russian people from 
despotism and to liberate the world from war as an 
instrument of internation?! policy.” 
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HEALTHIER HOURS 
eee LONGER LIVES 


Healthier hours and longer lives don’t 
just happen. They are created— 

the joint products of medical research and 
the ceaseless efforts of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. These manufacturers, 
whose integrity is their greatest asset, 
must be extremely careful in their selection 
of fine pharmaceutical chemicals. 
Naturally, they look to Monsanto as a 
basic source of supply. 


For nearly 50 years, Monsanto has 
been a manufacturer of fine chemicals. 
Saccharin, one of the original products, 
is of special value wherever sugar is 





TO MANUFACTURERS OF DRUG PRODUCTS 


If you are interested in any Monsanto fine chemicals listed below, 
please check them and return the coupon. Or, write on your business 


letterhead, if you prefer. 
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Phosphates . . .[] Glycerophosphates . . .[_] Saccharin.. . 
~) Benzyl Benzoate, miticide. a 


+...) Santophen 1, germicide... 


Antihistamines [|] Theny! pyramine oO Chlorothenyl pyramine.. . 
Penicillin precursors . . . [] Antitubercular agents . . . 
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sweetening agent with no food | 
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In these and numerous other ways, 
Monsanto makes a contribution of basic 
chemicals which are manufactured 

into healthier hours and longer lives by 
America’s reputable companies. 


Acetophenetidin and acetylsalicylic acid 
(aspirin) are two other Monsanto 
pharmaceuticals—widely used where 
relief from pain and fever is indicated. 


more information for manufacturers 


Manufacturers and formulators of pharmaceutical 
products are invited to consider Monsanto 
as their source of dependable supply. Of added 
interest are Monsanto’s custom-manufacturing 
facilities, which offer important economies 
and assure quality products. Return the 
coupon, or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 

Santophen: Reg. U S. Pat. Of. 


Caffeine is still another fine chemical made 
by Monsanto, world’s largest 
manufacturer. 


Monsanto is also a large-scale producer MONSANTO 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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lick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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Malady Shaighl Brovhe 


THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel. we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then. for long and quiet 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 
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KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


—— 


6 YEARS OLD > 


., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. Sasggec 





